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NUMBER 3 


The March of Events 


HE decision of the Supreme Court in 
a part of the Insular cases, which 


was handed down on May 27th, sus- 
tains three far-reaching principles— 

That the United States, being a sovereign 
nation, may acquire territory by war or by 
purchase, 

That the acquisiton of territory does not 
extend the laws of the United States to its in- 
habitants except by special Congressional 
enactment ; and 

That it falls within the power of Congress 
to govern such territory as it sees fit. 

The important matter of the decision is that 
“expansion” is constitutional, and that we 
may constitutionally govern our newly acquired 
territory as we have set out to govern. it. 
Congress has prescribed a plan of government 
for Porto Rico and outlined a plan for the 
Philippine Islands. The important practical 
meaning of these decisions is that this policy 
is Constitutional. 

Weare, therefore, now technically as well as 
practically committed to expansion; and the 
anti-expansion party, or parties, have nothing 
left to do but to conduct a political agitation, 
if they so choose. Public opinion, expressed 
at the polls, Congressional action, and now the 
decision of the Supreme Court have established 
the policy of expansion. The acquisition of 
new territory and its government are political 


questions which Congress may decide (and the 
people through Congress) as it will. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE INSULAR CASES 


HE Insular cases divide themselves into 

three classes, as Mr. Griggs, who was 

the Attorney-General of the United States 
when they were argued, has explained : 

The first class of cases raised the question 
whether the duties were legal that were col- 
lected under our tariff law on merchandise 
which was brought to the United States from 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands after 
the American occupation and before the rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace with Spain 
(April 17, 1899). Our tariff law was con- 
strued by the court to be applicable to these 
cases. In other words, Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands were still foreign countries, 
in spite of American military occupation, 
until the treaty of peace was ratified and 
their cession to the United States was 
thereby made complete. 

The second class of cases raised the ques- 
tion whether the duties were legal that had 
been collected on merchandise imported into 
the United States from Porto Rico after the 
ratification of the treaty and before Congress 
enacted a law prescribing a tariff for Porto 
Rico. (The treaty was ratified April 17, 
1899, and the Foraker Porto Rican tariff act 
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took effect May 1, 1900.) The court held 
that Porto Rico had now ceased to be a 
foreign country in the meaning of our tariff 
law, and that the duties which were collected 
during this period were illegally collected and 
must be refunded. 

In these two groups of cases the court 
simply gave its interpretation of the applica- 
tion of the Dingley tariff act, and the decision 
involved no enactment since the Spanish war. 

But the third class of cases raised the 
question of the legality of duties collected on 
merchandise brought from Porto Rico under 
the Foraker Porto Rican tariff act which levies 
fifteen per cent. of the Dingley act duties. 
This question brought the court to new 
ground. It had already decided that Porto 
Rico is no longer a foreign country, but is 
territory appurtenant to and belonging to the 
United States. Now if Porto Rico be terri- 
tory of the United States, is the Foraker 
tariff act, imposing a duty on imports from 
it, lawful? In other words, has Congress the 


constitutional right to make a different cus- 
toms and internal revenue system for Porto 
Rico from the system that applies to the 


states of the Union? The Constitution de- 
clares that duties, imports and excises must 
be uniform” throughout the United States. 
Must they be uniform also in the territories 
or in territory that has been acquired? The 
court decided that the Foraker act is consti- 
tutional—that Congress has the right to levy 
different taxes in territory or in territories 
from the taxes levied in the states. This is 
equivalent to saying that Congress may 
govern such territory as Porto Rico in any 
way it sees fit. 

Of course Congress must govern such ter- 
ritory in the spirit of the Constitution. It 
does not follow that the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico are “ mere possessions” to be dealt with 
by Congress “unrestrained by the bill of 
rights.” The decision means simply that the 
United States has power under the Constitu- 
tion to acquire and to govern territory, to use 
Mr. Griggs’s words, “ without being required 
to treat it as an incorporate part of the United 
States.” Concerning the safeguards that the 
Constitution throws around the people of 
these dependencies, Justice Brown said in the 
majority opinion in the Downes case : 

“Whatever may be finally decided by the 
American people as to the status of these islands 
and their -inhabitants, whether they shall be in- 
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troduced in the sisterhood of states or be per- 
mitted to form individual governments, it does 
not follow that in the meantime, awaiting that 
decision, the people are in the matter of personal 
rights unprotected by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and subject to the merely arbitrary con- 
trol of Congress. Even if regarded as aliens, 
they are entitled under the principles of the 
Constitution to be protected in life, liberty, and 
property.” 

The court on the crucial question was 
almost equally divided, four justices on one 
side, five on the other. The majority were 
Justices Brown of Michigan, Shiras of Penn- 
sylvania, Gray of Massachusetts, McKenna of 
California, and White of Louisiana—four of Re- 
publican antecedents and one of Democratic. 
The minority were Chief-Justice Fuller of 
Illinois, and Justices Peckham of New York, 
Harlan of Kentucky, and Brewer of Kansas— 
two of Democratic antecedents and two of 
Republican. The court, therefore, was not 
divided by a party line nor by a sectional line. 
Nor did the majority of the court reach its 
conclusion by the same course of reasoning, 
but by very different and sometimes even by 
apparently contradictory courses. 


COMMON SENSE AND GOOD LAW 


HE common sense of the nation had 
already made its way to the court’s 
decision, and a large majority of the people 
had expressed their approval of it. Events 
have firmly fixed in the public mind as a 
natural and necessary course of action that 
we are bound to accept the responsibility for 
these islands, and that it is our duty so to 
govern them as to fit their inhabitants for 
self-government as soon as possible, and then 
to commit them to self-government under our 
protection. Such a course is dictated by com- 
mon sense and by good morals —such a 
course, and no other. Such an aim, and no 
other, is in accord with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions and with modern civilization. 

The natural and logical nature of this con- 
clusion becomes evident by considering the 
alternative. Any other course of action 
would be monstrous. If we were obliged to 
leave these untrained people to take care of 
themselves, it would be a crime against Civi- 
lization ; and it would be a crime against our- 
selves if our present responsibility for them 
required us to make them citizens of the 
United States and to put them in line for 
statehood. 
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THE TRUE MEASURE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


If the decision of the court on the main 
point at issue had been different—in other 
words, if the Constitution, as it applies to the 
states, follows the flag—we should have been 
obliged to make all these untrained peoples 
citizens and to admit them, sooner or later, 
into the Union. To such a sacrifice of our- 
selves and o: the Federal Union would the 
contrary doctrine have led. A subversion 
of our liberties? Then we should have suf- 
fered it in fact—an inundation from which 
American citizenship could probably never 
have recovered. 

Again, as many times before, and as many 
times before by a narrow margin, the appeal to 
the law has brought the same response as the 
appeal to common sense. If we had not the 
power under our Constitution to do these 
things, and to do them in this way, then 
indeed would our Constitution be a check to 
the very genius of our race, and it would 
already have become an academic instrument 
for our suppression. 

There is no more instructive matter for 
study by serious-minded men, whether or not 
they are lawyers or professional students 
of constitutional questions, than the briefs 
on these cases by the former Attorney- 
General, Mr. Griggs, and by the eminent 
counsel for the plaintiffs, and the opinions 
handed down by the court. Especially in- 
structive and brilliant are Mr. Griggs’s argu- 
ment with its great wealth of historical 
research and Justice White’s opinion. These 
briefs and these opinions are the part of our 
history that will be referred to in times to 
come oftener perhaps than any similar docu- 
ments of our time. In them are set down in 
permanent form (much of it in attractive form) 
all the arguments and objections that have 
made the literature of expansion; and men 
who follow us may learn from these docu- 
ments why it is that we who live now have 
the good fortune to live in one of the most 
important and perhaps the most interesting 
epoch of the Republic. We are “ making 
history,” and we may be sure of the historic 
value of our move forward by the despondent 
behavior of those who regard our institutions 
as fixed things and who would govern nations 
by formulas. It is, in fact, this sense of 
activity, of achievement, of nation-building, 
that is giving new life to our own political 
thought and giving us a more influential place 
among the nations than we have ever held. 
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THE TRUE MEASURE OF THE CONSTITUTION 
VERY philosophical student of institu- 
tions will recognize with thankfulness 
the proof given by these decisions of the true 
nature of the Constitution as “the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man,” 
as Gladstone called it, but for that very 
reason not an instrument whereby dead men’s 
hands may rule us. Our written Constitution, 
as has many times been remarked, has shown 
itself a more elastic thing than the unwritten 
English Constitution. It is inconceivable that 
any human mind or group of minds should 
have been able in the eighteenth century to 
prescribe with definiteness a course of action 
for a constantly growing political society in 
the twentieth century. The true measure of 
the greatness of the Constitution is that it is 
so general and so comprehensive as to admit of 
unforeseen interpretations without a violation 
of its spirit and high purpose. The framers 
of the great chart of liberty made it fit the 
genius of the race; and they made it fairly 
interpretable for the sanction and for the 
support of great enterprises and new con- 
ditions which could not be foretold. But they 
knew, as no other group of men ever gave 
evidence of knowing, the genius of the race 
for whose development they planned. The 
true greatness of the instrument is that it isa 
chart for the development of a nation and not 
a code for the guidance of a single generation. 
It is no wonder, nor is it cause for discourage- 
ment, that it has been at different times differ- 
ently construed, and that the Supreme Court 
has reversed its own decisions and in one 
case at least reversed its reversal. No con- 
stitution, no institution of any kind, can be any 
better at any given period than the men who 
construe it or administer it. We are obliged 
to depend on men now living and on forces 
now at work in the world for all practical 
guidance ; and every institution that does not 
yield to human development dies. 

There is, therefore, no reason for permanent 
regret that the court was in these decisions so 
nearly evenly divided. It is better, perhaps, 
that it should have been so, better that the 
theoretical and over-conservative side should 
have had the support of so strong a body of 
dissidents. It can never be said that popular 
clamor swept the court along to its conclusion, 
nor that sectionalism nor mere party policies 
prevailed. 
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A YEAR OF HAWAIIAN TERRITORIAL LIFE 


Yet as time goes on, it will probably become 
rapidly clearer that the decision of the majority 
was the only right decision, and we shall 
shudder when we recall the narrow margin 
whereby it prevailed. The contrary decision 
would have set us back as hardly any other 
conceivable event in our national history could 
have set us back, except the success of the 
Confederacy. It has happened many a time 
that at the parting of the ways the right road 
has hardly been distinguishable from the 
wrong road; but after we have traveled a 
little way doubt has disappeared. 

Improper and unprofitable, therefore, is the 
criticism of the court or of any members of it 
that a few (fortunately only a few) of the re- 
spectable public journals have indulged in. It 
is always dangerous and always unfair to make 
comparisons of the personnel of any honorable 
body with the personnel of the same body at 
some fortunate previous time; for distance 
magnifies great achievements and dims con- 
temporaneous criticism. Doubtless the Su- 
preme Court has not now and has not had 
since his death as great a constructive mind as 
Marshall ; but these opinions, both of the ma- 
jority and of the minority of the justices, show 
learning and earnestness. Every one of them 


gave his best thought to the great subject ; and 


no more could be asked. It is worth recalling 
that no present justice of a court has provoked 
such criticism as Marshall himself provoked 
from Jefferson. Yet both these great state- 
builders are rightly quoted in support of the 
spirit of this decision. 


RHETORICAL CUBAN INDIRECTNESS 


HE Cuban Constitutional Convention 
heard the report of the committee of its 
members who came to the United States, and 
almost immediately adopted the Platt amend- 
ment as an addendum to their constitution ; 
but they incorporated with it their interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of some of its clauses. 
The Platt amendment, it will be recalled, 
defines the terms on which the United States 
Government thinks it wise to permit the 
Cuban Government to begin its independent 
existence. The Cuban convention adopted 
it by a vote of fifteen to fourteen. 

When the Cuban interpretation of the 
American conditions was received at Wash- 
ington, the President and the Cabinet at once 
rejected it; for its plain meaning is reported 
to have been seriously changed. Our Govern- 
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ment’s decision was reported to the Cubans ; 
and the time since then, till this summary 
ends, had been filled with talk. 

It is impossible to know the sentiment of 
the Cuban people. The masses have no 
organized public opinion. Among the 
political leaders there is a disposition to dilly- 
dally—to make propositions and more propo- 
sitions, and to regard much animated discussion 
as a necessary preliminary to final action. It 
is a rhetorical climate and a rhetorical race. 
They must and they will—with all good grace 
sooner or later, and with good faith—accept 
the Platt amendment. But their childish 
dealing with it has been a discouragement to 
their well-wishers. The delicate task will 
then be ours of helping them to organize their 
own government, if they show a capacity to 
undertake it. 

The suspicion that American and Cuban 
annexationists are purposely- causing delay 
does not seem to be warranted. For public 
sentiment does not favor annexation in either 
country. The Platt amendment sets forth 
the very much more desirable proposition, and 
it has the merit of being at once practical 
and safe for both parties. 


A YEAR OF HAWAIIAN TERRITORIAL LIFE 


HE first year of Hawaiian Territorial 
life ends on July 14th. One year of such 
an experiment is too brief a period to warrant 
sweeping conclusions; but it has been a some- 
what turbulent and surely an instructive year. 
Suffrage was restricted to owners of $1,000 
worth of property or an annual income of $600. 
But in spite of this restriction, both houses of 
the Legislature were controlled by members 
of such ludicrous and apparently hopeless in- 
capacity (the Home Rule Party), that the 
legislative session was little better than a farce, 
For instance, one bill was introduced to regu- 
late the ebb and the flow of the tide. The 
only earnest thing done by the Legislature 
seems to be its petition to the President, to 
remove Governor Dole because he rebuked 
it for wasting their time. 

It was not viciousness but sheer incom- 
petence that brought trouble. The effort of 
an utterly untrainéd people to use well de- 
veloped governmental machinery is sure to be 
more ludicrous than effective. The most 
trustworthy reports from Honolulu indicate 
no reason for permanent discouragement. But 
the year’s experience suggests two possible 
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changes—a further restriction of the suffrage 
or the retention by Congress of the power to 
annul bad territorial legislation there, as in 
Porto Rico. The Legislature, for instance, 
came near passing an act to rescind the 
quarantine regulations. 

Since the annexation of the Islands to the 
United States the population of Honolulu has 
increased from about 25,000 to 45,000, and 
the industrial condition of the islands is re- 
ported to be good. 


THE DEMOCRATIC “ SPLIT ’’ IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


ENATOR McLaurin of South Carolina is 

stirring political discussion in the South 
as no other man has for a long time. He 
explains in this number of THE Wor p’s 
Work the reasons why the Southern States 
should cease to be “solid” in national politics. 
He holds to the Democratic party, but he 
would have it move away from the Kansas 
City platform and keep pace with national 
development. 

In a debate with his associate, Senator 
Tillman, who represents the Bryan creed of 
free silver and anti-expansion, Senator Mc- 
Laurin got much the better of the argument 
at Gaffney on May 25th; and Senator Tillman, 


probably as a “ bluff,’ proposed that they both 
resign their seats in the Senate and appeal 
directly to the people at a primary election. 
Senator McLaurin accepted the proposition 
and they wrote their resignations to the 


governor. The governor was away from 
home and during the next week nearly a 
dozen candidates for their places appeared ; 
and there seemed a possible danger that both 
might lose their seats, as Senators Conkling 
and Platt lost theirs years ago in New York, 
when they resigned because the President 
displeased Senator Conkling in the distribu- 
tion of Federal patronage. 

But a surprising turn was given to this i in- 
structive comedy when Governor McSweeny 
on June rst, refused to accept their resignations 
and tried to persuade them to spare the peo- 
ple a personal political canvass. The gov- 
ernor probably could not decline to accept 
their resignations if they had persisted, but 
the good sense of the governor’s proposal was 
so great that Senator McLaurin withdrew 
his resignation ; and of course, Senator Till- 
man will also withdraw his. 

It would have been a superfluous and dis- 
tracting and perhaps personally violent indul- 
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gence in political wrangling to carry on such 
a popular joint-debate. But the incident 
shows the courage of Senator McLaurin, and 


‘the discussion that it has provoked demon- 


strates the possibility at last of dividing South- 
ern sentiment on national subjects. 


“‘COMMERCIALISM”’ TO DIVIDE THE SOUTH. 
ENATOR TILLMAN has invented the 
phrase “commercial Democracy,” which 
he applies to Senator McLaurin in ridicule. 
But it is a phrase that is likely to have the 


experience of many other political nicknames | 


and be accepted seriously. That the com- 
mercial wing of the Democratic party will soon 
be the stronger in the South no man doubts 
who can read the lesson of events, for the 
force that Senator Tillman calls “ commercial- 
ism” is the next force logically to have 
control there. 

Because the South has remained solidly 
Democratic we are likely to forget the 
changes in political leadership that have taken 
place in many of the states—changes so. vio- 
lent that in any other part of the union they 
would have brought party divisions. 

Immediately after the days of reconstruction 
it was a group of military heroes that gained 
political control. At one time a very large 
proportion of the surviving officers of the 
Confederacy held political places. In South 
Carolina and in some other States these 
military politicians were identified also with 
the dominant social life of their communities. 

In the course of time two changes of public 
sentiment began to assert themselves—always 
within the Democratic ranks. A feeling 
arose against giving all the offices to old 
soldiers simply because they were old 
soldiers. 

Of course, too, every year the number of 
veterans became less. Then arose the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance with its unsettling economic de- 
mands—an organization that was pitifully 
duped by the inflationists and the silver mine 
owners. It was to the Farmers’ Alliance, 
captured by the free silver leaders, that was 
due the stubborn free-silver attitude of the 
Southern Democrats. But the Farmers’ 
Alliance in some of the states, notably in 
South Carolina, took another political turn. 
The countryman was envious of the towns- 
man, of the richer man, of the aristocrat who, 
as a rule, had held the political power. 
Tillman was nothing more nor less than the 
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THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL INSTITUTION 


protest of the countryman against the aristo- 
crat of Charleston—a social protest that took 
political form. 

Tillmanism and Free-Silverism have now 
had their period, and the newer Democratic 
doctrine of anti-expansion has been set at rest 
by the Supreme Court. The next force 
logically to claim political power in the South 
is, therefore, “ commercialism ’’—not a sordid 
force, as Senator Tillman meant when he 
applied the name in ridicule, but the force of 
the great mass of well-to-do men of the new 
era of Southern industrial life, men who 
believe in sound money, in foreign trade, in 
diversified industry, and in contact with the 
rest of the world. Whatever be the immed- 
iate fate of Senator McLaurin and his move- 
ment, Senator Tillman has named the 
influence that will, sooner or later, bring the 
end of his own political control. 


A SOUTHERN CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 


NTERESTING, although, perhaps, prema- 
ture for 1904, is the talk of a concerted 
movement by Southern Democrats to nomi- 
natea Southern man for President. But surely 
there is no reason why the Democratic can- 
didate, if a man can be found of the proper 
qualities, should not come from the South; 
for the Southern States cast the greater part 
of the Democratic votes. The problem is 
not a problem of sections, but of men and of 
principles. A Populistic candidate from the 
South would be no stronger and no weaker 
than the same sort of candidate from the 
West. But if an available Southern Demo- 
crat can be found who will stand for financial 
honor, commercial progress, and political liber- 
ality, he would give the party character and 
courage where it needs it most. There is 
now no sectional reason why we should not 
again have Southern Presidents. But neither 
is there any sectional reason why we should. 
It is all a question of men and of what they 
stand for. 


“SCHOLARS AT FIVE CENTS A HEAD”? 


HE constitutional amendment that was 

adopted in North Carolina last year 
forbids an illiterate Negro to vote, but until 
1908 it permits the illiterate white man to 
vote. Sixty per cent. of the Negroes of the 
state are illiterate; but, if the spirit shown 
by an enterprising teacher in one of the black 
counties becomes general, there will be a great 
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change within a few years. This circular sets 
forth the possibilities of a Saturday school 
which he proposes to teach at several places 
next winter : 


“The writer has been a teacher for many 
years. He believes that he with a corps of 
teachers, such as can be secured, can teach 
colored men in Saturday schools alone, so that 
in four years from the present time, or by the 
next presidential election, 1904, any colored man 
of fair ability and industry, and earnestness, will 
be able to read and write the Constitution of 
North Carolina, the Constitution of the United 
States, and also learn addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division. These four funda- 
mental rules in arithmetic, will enable the 
majority of working men, to make and keep all 
of their own accounts. 

“There are fifty-two Saturdays in one year. 
All industrious and energetic colored men, can 
attend Saturday school at least three-fourths of 
fifty-two Saturdays, or thirty-nine Saturdays in a 
year; and by perseverance and diligent study in 
the manner here outlined, it is truly believed that 
they will come within the requirements of the 
constitutional amendment; and be able to read 
and write, and be legal voters of North Carolina. 

“The teacher isto be paid $1.50 a Saturday. 
The price of a scholar will be five cents a head. 
It will require thirty scholars to pay the teacher 
at five cents ahead. The session will commence 
at g o’clock a.m. and close at 4 P.M. It is to be 
hoped that in case the teacher does not have enough 
scholars at five cents a head to pay him $1.50 a 
Saturday, the more able scholars will make up 
the needed amount. Owing to the small price 
that is charged per head, women may also at- 
tend the Saturday school.” 


The union of pecuniary, political, and edu- 
cational motives makes a strong plea. In the 
meantime there are 150,000 illiterate white 
voters ‘in North Carolina—only 50,000 less 
than the number of illiterate Negroes. If 
they rest content 1n their illiteracy because of 
the “ grandfather clause”’ of the constitutional 
amendment, the spectacle might be presented 
of a larger number of white illiterates than 
black ones. But the educational awakening 
is so general that no such result is anticipated. 


THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL INSTITUTION 


A GREAT institution for graduate work 
and instruction has at last been so 


naturally and quietly organized at Washington 
that its importance is not likely at once to be 
understood. The great laboratories, collec- 
tions, libraries, and all the scientific and other 
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departmental workshops of the Government 
are forthwith to be turned to the most prac- 
tical educational purpose. These constitute 
an equipment for one of the most useful 
universities in the world. The Government 
spends annually in scientific work as much 
as $10,000,000, and employs 6,000 persons. 

The educational utilization of this great 
equipment will help and dignify the service of 
the Government ; nor will it conflict in any 
way with the work of any of our colleges or 
universities. It will supplement it most ad- 
vantageously for them and for their students. 
And so simple is the plan that with competent 
direction the educational work will go on 
almost automatically. 

Last winter Congress authorized the heads 
of departments, of bureaus, of laboratories, of 
libraries—of all the Government work of every 
kind—to admit student workers under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the heads of these 
departments themselves. All these men, from 
the Cabinet officers down, have come cordially 
into agreement. Competent youth will, there- 
fore, be appointed in these several departments 
to do such Government work as will give them 
an opportunity for advancement by original 
research in their special fields. 

The Washington Memorial Institution, 
without buildings, except one executive build- 
ing, without a formal faculty except the heads 
of departments and the specialists already in 
the Government service, will begin the truest 
kind of university work. Educated, picked 
men will be trained for the Government serv- 
ice in high places, for places in our colleges 
and universities, and for special careers. The 
institution will not confer degrees, but it will 
refer the graduate students back to the col- 
leges from which they come for such degrees 
as they choose to give for the work done by 
them. In this way the active codperation 
will be secured of all our best institutions of 
learning. Nor will there be any tuition fee. 
On the contrary, most, if not all, the students 
will receive the usual pay from the Govern- 
ment for the work they do. 

The President of the United States, the 
Chief-Justice, the members of the Cabinet, 
the heads of important bureaus, the Librarian 
of Congress, the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution and other such officials constitute 
the Board of Visitors—these and President 
Eliot of Harvard. The Board of Directors is 
a remarkable one. 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, President of Tulane University. 

Prof. A. Graham Bell, Regent of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia College. 

Dr. C. W. Dabney, President University of Tennessee. 

Dr. D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. A. T. Hadley, President of Yale University. 

Dr. Wm. R. Harper, President of the University of Chicago 
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Dr. D. C. Gilman, who has just retired 
from the presidency of the Johns Hopkins 
University, was chosen Rector of the Institu- 
tion—a post that will give play to his unusual 
organizing faculties without the burden of 
administrative detail. 

By this apparently simple organization a 
dozen different old and new plans for utilizing 
the Government’s equipment for university 
work have been brought into harmony. There 
has been an agitation for such an institution 
ever since the death of General Washington. 
The equipment is perhaps without parallel in 
the world, and it ought to lead to a larger day 
in higher American academic work. ‘Credit is 
due to many men and women for hearty 
cooperation ; but the successful consummation 
of the plan was brought about in great measure 
by the unceasing and tactful labor of Dr. 
Walcott, Dr. Merriam, and Dr. Dabney. 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH. 


NOTHER great educational event, fun- 
damental and far-reaching, will be the 
immediate establishment in New York of an 
institution for medical research by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller. Of all methods whereby rich 
men may promote the public welfare this is 
sure to lead to the best results. No benefac- 
tion was ever more wisely directed. 

The first gift is of $200,000 with which work 
may be at once begun, but it is announced 
that Mr. Rockefeller will liberally endow 
it as fast as money may be needed under the 
plan adopted for its development. The Board 
of Directors consists of Dr. Welch the distin- 
guished investigator and professor of pathology 
at the Johns Hopkins University, Professors 
Prudden of Columbia, Theobald Smith of 
Harvard, Flexner of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. C. A. Herter, Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt, and Dr. H. M. Biggs of New York— 
men of the highest attainments and of con- 
structive ability as well. 

















The work of the institution will be to put 
to practical use, for the prevention and the 
treatment of disease, scientific knowledge that 
has already been acquired, and to make new 
investigations—ultimately to free a number of 
the best men from the necessity of teaching 
and of practice and to develop a great group 
of investigators. ’ 

Preventive medicine has reached the stage 
where it can almost see a way to eliminate 
most of the diseases that are yet scourges. 
Every great investigator feels that he and his 
fellows are on the very verge of new discover- 
ies of revolutionary value. Expectation is in 
the air, and the progress that has been made 
since Koch and Pasteur began work justifies 
almost unbounded hope. It is probably true 
that no other field of human effort promises a 
richer yield. The result is that some of the 
keenest intelligences of the present generation 
are giving themselves to such research ; and 
many more would like to give themselves to it. 

The institution, therefore, has promise of in- 
calculable help to the human race; it will give 
an opportunity for American scientific men to 
win distinction in our own country in the field 
that is perhaps more promising than any other 
in the whole range of research; and it will 
make New York City the home of one of the 
most notable institutions in the world. 

A noteworthy event in medical education is 
the plan of the University of Pennsylvania to 
build immediately a new laboratory, to cost 
$500,000 or more, which is meant to be per- 
fectly equipped for its uses. Other buildings 
for the medical department have been planned 
to give more room and to make the school as 
nearly perfect as possible in its teaching 
appointments. 


FOR BETTER TEACHING AND BETTER RESEARCH 


T is well that neither the Rockefeller Insti- 
tution for Medical Research nor the 
Washington Memorial Institution is to be a 
part of any of our universities. They can do 
their work better without such a connection— 
one as an institution for original research for 
the advancement of knowledge and the “other 
for effective training by actual laboratory and 
field work. Original investigations of many 
kinds have been made at most of our best 
universities and it is useful as a method of 
teaching—up toa certain point. But in the 


effort to combine research and teaching, many 
a-man who could have become a great teacher 
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or a great investigator has fallen short of 
either distinction and become a mere common- 
place failure at both. It is only once ina 
generation that an Agassiz appears who can 
achieve great success in both fields of work. 

And in most of our universities the teaching 
of youth has become less efficient than it once 
was, and surely less than it ought to be, 
because of the too common effort to unite it 
with original research. And the results of 
research done by nine-tenths of American 
teachers has been small. Such an opinion is 
yet an educational heresy, but it is a heresy 
that most efficient teachers and all great 
investigators subscribe to in moods of non- 
professional frankness. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S ‘“ PAUPERIZATION”’ OF 
SCOTCH EDUCATION 
M*: ANDREW CARNEGIE gave ten 
millions of dollars to Pittsburg and 
New York for educational and philanthropic 
uses just before he went abroad; and he had 
hardly landed in Scotland before it was an- 
nounced that he would give ten millions of 
dollars to the Scotch universities. The details 
of his purpose have not yet been clearly ex- 
plained, but his aim was at first reported to 
be to make it possible for every ambitious and 
capable youth in Scotland to receive a univer- 
sity education. 

Not a few of the Scotch and English 
journals have harshly criticised this purpose 
because they think that it will “pauperize”’ 
education. This notion is a persistent mis- 
conception of the meaning of education 
which has sometimes been heard even in the 
United States. If education were valuable in 
proportion to the difficulty of obtaining it, it 
would not be hard to make it priceless. To 
close nine-tenths of the schools in any country 
and to fix a high tuition fee for the rest 
would bring this result. It is yet hard— 
hard beyond belief—to separate the thought 
of education from the thought of a special 
privilege, which was a medizeval association of 
ideas. 

The only way really to pauperize education 
is to starve teachers and to give schools miser- 
able equipments and to have as few of them 
as possible. To require a youth to earn 
money to pay for his own training is so to 
handicap him that there is always a doubt 
whether the benefit that he gets is worth the 
price he pays for it. To deny the sons of 
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poor men adequate training because rich 
fathers properly prefer to pay for their sons’ 
training is nonsense and injustice. This is to 
regard education as a privilege, not as a 
necessity. 

These aristocratic Old-World and old-time 
comments on Mr. Carnegie’s purpose show in 
a striking fashion how far the thought of many 
of the educated class in England and Scotland 
is behind the point of view of his “ Triumph- 
ant Democracy.” It is of a piece with the 
notion yet prevalent in England, regarding 
free libraries, that the best way to induce 
people to read is to make it difficult to get 
books. 

But Mr. Carnegie, will in his own way help 
the Scotch universities to a better equipment, 
and prove that the most fortunate event that 
has happened for 


was the embarking of a Scotch lad, somewhat 
more than half a century ago, for the iron- 
working region of the New World. 


THE MAY LABOR STRIKES 


HE leaders of many American labor 
unions planned strikes, small or large, 
to take place in May if the unions’ demands 
were not granted. There were many local 
strikes, most of them of short duration; and 
there was an attempted general strike by the 
machinists, sufficiently serious to cause great 
inconvenience but not greatly to impair in- 
dustry in general or to retard work of 
any sort over any very considerable area. 
The unions cannot be said to have strength- 
ened themselves by the May labor-movement. 
Times are too prosperous and wages are too 
high and work is too easy to get for any con- 
certed movement to meet a large measure of 
success. 

The union-ordered strike of the street-car 
employees at Albany, N. Y., because of an 
alleged disparity of pay given to trip-men and 
because the company engaged non-union men, 
lasted for several days and led to violence. 
The sad result was the killing of two citizens 
in a crowd that the militia fired into. Public 
sentiment quickly asserted itself and the 
union and the company came to an agreement 
and peace was restored. 

In the shops of New England trade-unionism 
for the first time gave any considerable trouble. 
A preliminary campaign was made with speakers 
and banners and placards, to stir the workmen 
to demand a nine-hour day with the previous 


them in a long period: 
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ten-hour pay. Most of the employers refused 
to recognize the union, although they were 
willing to grant most of the demands of the 
workmen. In some workshops a strike was 
ordered but was quickly settled by the em- 
plovers yielding to the men, without form- 
ally yielding to the union. But in many 
other shops the strike has caused great incon- 
venience but it has not led to violence. The 
men were idle, the employers either shut up 
their shops or ran them with an insufficient 
force, or took orders only for delivery at an 
indefinite date. The general result has been 
the dissatisfaction of many workmen.  Posi- 
tive gain—nothing ; positive hurt—a weaken- 
ing of the moral power of the unions and a 
loss of work and of profits in a prosperous 
time. 


A STRIKE IN A LABOR UTOPIA 


EVERAL months ago the system of work 
at the factory of the National Cash 
Register Company at Dayton, Ohio, was 
described in this magazine. As one of the 
employees recently said, “Compared to the 
jobs I’ve had in other factories this is a regu- 
lar paradise.” Its plan of industrial better- 
ment has been widely imitated with good 
results. It is both interesting and important, 
therefore, to learn the cause of the strike 
there by which about 2,500 employees were 
thrown out of work. 

About a year and a half ago, at the request 
of some of its employees, the company de- 
cided to recognize union labor. The shop 
had previously been an “ open’”’ one—that is, 
union and non-union men were employed 
without distinction. In fact, one of these 
departments had from the beginning employed 
only union men; and, in another, out of 
thirty-two employees sixteen were “ unionists.” 
It was only natural that they should try to 
induce the company to recognize union 
labor. 

But with this recognition by the company 
trouble began. There were shower-baths for 
the male employees. A walking delegate 
discovered that the towels furnished by the 
company were washed (at the company’s ex- 
pense) by non-union washerwomen. The men 
thereafter bought their own towels and had 
them washed (at their own expense) where 
they pleased. This was the first victory for 
union labor. 

Then it was discovered that a spring on 
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one of the doors in the factory was of non- 
union manufacture. After a conference the 
spring was removed—the second union victory. 

Then six union foundrymen were dis- 
charged because a change in a manufactur- 
ing process made their work unnecessary. 
This precipitated the strike. The union de- 
manded that these men be taken back, and 
the company refused. The foundrymen went 
out; then the metal polishers. With two 
departments idle it was impossible to continue 
work ; and a notice was posted that after a 
certain date the factory would be closed. 
And it is closed when this summary is written. 

Happily all this sad foolishness affects only 
indirectly the success of an important experi- 
ment in industrial betterment. The mass of 
the employees appreciate the excellent con- 
ditions of work, and are simply the victims of 
a minority’s arbitrary action. No progress 
lies in this direction surely. 


OUR CLOSE KIN ACROSS THE SEA 


HERE sat down to dinner in London on 
June 5th more men of colossal wealth 

than were perhaps ever before seated together ; 
and the main point is they were English and 
American men of affairs. The London 
Chamber of. Commerce invited members of 
the New York Chamber to dine with them, 
and a group of gentlemen from New York 
accepted the invitation and went over to 
London. So near are the two great English- 
speaking capitals become in time and in 
interest that an invitation to dinner across 
the Atlantic is no very unusual thing. Very 
sensible brief speeches of good feeling were 
made by Lord Brassey and Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, the president of the New York Chamber. 
On the same day the Derby was won by an 
American jockey with an English-bred horse 
belonging to Mr. William C. Whitney, of New 
York. Nothing seems to be lacking, therefore, 
to make the kinship across the sea very close 
and cordial ; for the Englishman accepts the 
“ Yankee invasion”’ of his trade and of his 
sports with admirable philosophy—rightly, 
too, because the world is wide and there is 
trade enough for both ; and, as for sports, it 
is the English quality to be game in all 
weather. Even the disaster to Shamrock //, 
the boat with which Sir Thomas Lipton will 
try to win back the America’s cup, has not 
discouraged him and the race will take place 
this year, but at a later date than theday first set. 
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On the more important matter of a Euro- 
pean customs union against American goods, 
the London 77mes declares that the concert 
of Europe could not be got to adopt such a 
policy, and says : 

“If, by any conceivable infatuation, any or all 
the Continental Powers were to combine for such 
an end, the British Empire would leave them to 
their fate, and would continue to trade with its 
American kinsfolk. Our interests, traditions, and 
inclinations all dictate that course to us. With 
the markets of Great Britain and her colonies 
remaining open, the suggested ‘ Welt-boycott ’ 
against America does not wear a hopeful aspect.” 

Mr. Carnegie was quoted as having ex- 
pressed the opinion in London on June 4th that 
the danger of a European concert was not 
against the United States but against England, 
and that England will one day need our help 
against the continental states. Mr. Carnegie’s 
prophecy was probably directed at some 
remote point in the future. For the present 
at least there is small practical danger of a 
European combination against us ; and—more 
important still—for the indefinite future, the 
trade relations as well as the political relations 
between Americans and Englishmen are likely 
to be more friendly perhaps than they have 
been at any preceding time in our history. 


CONTINENTAL JEALOUSY OF AMERICA 


B": jealousy of American trade-expansion 

continues to be shown on the Continent. 
A French deputy, M. Devourtelles, on 
June 3d, during a discussion of the situation 
in China, declared that “the American 
danger” to Europe was greater and more 
imminent than the “yellow peril” of the 
Chinese. “The Napoleons of American in- 
dustry,” he cried, “boast of their purpose to 
conquer the European markets, to rob Europe 
of the trade of her colonies, and to crush 
European industry.” But much can be for- 
given to French excitability. The Vienna 
Tageblatt also took up the subject again on 
May 28th, and expressed an earnest wish for 
a European customs league against the 
United States. “America is the common 
enemy; an enemy so formidable that each 
European country must succumb unless it is 
leagued with the rest of Europe.” Much can 
cheerfully be forgiven to Austria also; for 
before our war with Spain the dominant 
French and Austrian opinion of us and of 
our capacity was hardly one to provoke 
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jealousy ; and they are now learning facts that 
they had before been indifferent to. Besides, 
the greater part of the Continent does dislike 
the English, and, therefore, in some measure 
the Americans, especially since the Atlantic 
is becoming practically narrower than the 
British Channel. 


THE GREAT ARMY OF PENSIONERS 


OW an army grows by the time it reaches 
the pension office is indicated by the 
43,874 applications for pensions that had been 
made by June Ist on account of the Spanish 
War ; and how long the march on the pension 
office is continued after a war ceases, is indi- 
cated by the 466 pensions that were granted 
during the last eleven months on account of 
wars previous to 1861. These included two 
widows of soldiers of 1812, and 325 widows 
of men who served in the war with Mexico. 
Of course additions continue to be made to 
the pensioners of the Civil War, 35,308 having 
been added during those eleven months, more 
than 3,000 a month, more than 100 a day. 
The appropriation available this year for pen- 
sions is $145,000,000, and it will be prac- 
tically all spent. A study of the huge pension 
roll of the government will demonstrate that 
the best insurance ever devised is secured by 
enlisting in the army—insurance during life 
and a young wife in one’s closing years, who 
usually lives to receive dividends far on into 
the octogenarian period. 
THE LESSENING LINE OF VETERANS 
pene grateful emotions are stirred by 
the ever-shrinking line of the veterans 
of the Civil War (more impressive now than 
ever by reason of its shortness) who, on every 
Memorial Day march to decorate their com- 
rades’ graves. There was a tender addition 
to the solemn observance of the day, made 
this year by Admiral Sampson. A reverent 
company of naval officers and men and women 
gathered on the deck of “Old Ironsides”’ in 
Boston harbor and with an appropriate cere- 
mony strewed flowers on the sea in memory 
of the navy’s dead. 

The mass of town-dwelling people, perhaps 
with no abatement of gratitude to the Union 
soldiers, are turning Memorial Day into the 
spring holiday. They get, in the more north- 
ern states, the first clear breath of summer 
in the country; and it is becoming a day of 
out-door sports. In some of the Southern 
States the more purely memorial character 
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of the day is receiving increasing emphasis, in 
honor of the Confederate soldiers. 


THE END OF THE ALLIES’ OCCUPATION OF 
CHINA — 

T is expected that the Chinese court will 
soon return to Pekin, for the troops of 
most of the Allied Powers (English troops ex- 
cepted) have withdrawn from Pekin and left 
only legation guards. So eager was the 
Chinese Government for the withdrawal of 
the troops that the demand for indemnity in 
the sum of $337,000,000 was accepted without 
delay and without protest. The proposal is 
that it shall be paid in thirty years (the 
Chinese prefer forty years) and that it shall 
bear four per cent. interest. Some of the 
European governments whose Credit is not the 
best wish that the Powers jointly guarantee 
the loan. The United States Government 


agrees to a guarantee only to the amount of 
indemnity to be paid to us—$25,000,000. 
The amounts demanded by the several prin- 
cipal governments are approximately as follows’ 


TABLE OF SUMS DEMANDED AS INDEMNITY 


GRA 2 Sc owpaanesece us euwees Sse mimeneaaree $85,000,000 
Germany 

France 

The United States....... 

Great Britain 


Our Government was very eager to reduce 
the indemnity, and instructed Mr. Rockhill, 
our representative in Pekin, to do all in his 
power to effect a reduction. But the Chinese 
Government accepted the proposal of the 
Ministers with such haste that no change in 
the sum could be made; and there was no 
chance to secure trade privileges in the place 
of money payments. 

The end of the Chapter of Occupation in 
the Chinese trouble, therefore, seems near. 
The several Powers are likely to ratify the 
Ministers’ demands, and so far China has 
agreed to them all. Revenge has been ex- 
acted. But whether the problem has been 
solved well-informed men disagree. Sir Robert 
Hart thinks not, and General Chaffee is 
doubtful. Whether the central Chinese Gov- 
ernment can resume authority and keep order 
throughout the empire and carry out the 
agreement with the Powers, and pay the huge 
indemnity, time will tell. But civilization will 
feel a great relief that at least this chapter of 
the trouble is ended. 





THE STEADY LIBERALIZATION OF CREEDS 


The one large purpose of our Government 
that has so far been attained is the integrity 
of the empire, up to this time at least. 


A PRELIMINARY STEP TOWARDS PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CREED REVISION 

HE action of the Presbyterian General 

Assembly, at Philadelphia, on May 27th, 
touching the revision of the creed, was a pre- 
liminary victory, but a victory so far as it 
went, for the revisionists. Although no revi- 
sion was made or ordered, the Assembly 
voted down a motion to dismiss the subject, 
and positive action was taken looking towards 
revision. 

After a debate of four days, of great earn- 
estness and of great courtesy, in which the 
voice of medizvalism was heard along with 
the voice of the most modern liberal thought, 
it was unanimously voted to appoint a com- 
mittee which shall prepare and submit to the 
next General Assembly a brief statement of 
faith, “expressed, as far as possible, in un- 
technical terms, . . . to give information and 
a better understanding of our doctrinal 
beliefs, and not with a view to its becoming a 
substitute for, or an alternative of our con- 
fession of faith.” While this seems equivalent 
to preparing a revision that shall not revise, 
it is a substantial victory for the liberal party ; 
or, to be more exact, it is a decision that 
enables them to continue their contention, 
with this important point in their favor—that 
they will in the next General Assembly have 
definite propositions to discuss. 

At the same time the General Assembly 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, in ses- 
sion at Little Rock, Ark., refused to take any 
action looking towards any possible change in 
creed. 


THE STEADY LIBERALIZATION OF CREEDS 


HE general discussion of creeds has 
provoked the publication of many in- 
teresting personal examples of the twofold 
nature of the modern theologian—this, for 
instance : 

A preacher of most rigid orthodoxy had 
two sons, both upright men. One, who had 
never made a confession of faith, was drowned. 
The other son asked his father point-blank if 
he himself expected to be saved. “ Yes.” 
“Do you expect me to be saved?” “ Yes.” 
“Do you expect my brother who was drowned 
to be damned?” The cruelty of the question 
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was smothered in its earnestness. It was 
obvious that the man—the father—really had 
no such expectation. He did not think of 
his dead son as a lost soul. But the theo- 
logian could save himself in such a dilemma 
only by expressing the hope that his son had 
accepted the doctrine of salvation in his last 
moments. 

This is a case of a man who is infinitely 
better than his creed. But the creed is 
stronger than the man. It is true of almost 
all good men who hold to old formal creeds, 
that they are as much better than their creeds 
as their creeds are stronger than they. 

In all discussions of creed-change it is not 
simply the creed that is at stake. It is 
authority that is in jeopardy. Authority is 
strongly entrenched for two reasons: those 
that exercise it come easily to believe that, if 
it fall, the world will totter; and those that 
accept it find in it a peaceful easing of their 
doubts. Both power and peace are, therefore, 
on the conservative side of every theological 
controversy. For this reason when any theo- 
logical controversy ends with a step towards 
liberality of creed, a much longer step has 
been taken than is at once apparent. 

Every such recent controversy in the 
United States clearly proves two things—that 
even the most conservative Protestant sects 
do constantly move towards liberality of 
creed, and that their movement is very slow, 
as it ought to be for the religious health of 
the people. 

That the churches do move away from some 
of their old tenets is, strangely enough, 
proved by the very rapid growth as a separate 
organization of the Christian Scientists. 
Their cardinal doctrine of the healing of 
disease by faith was once literally believed by 
all the divisions of Christianity; but in its 
most literal sense it is no longer actively 
believed by any of the older Protestant sects. 
The devout believers in it, therefore, who are 
willing to push the doctrine to its logical ex- 
treme, do not find themselves at home in any 
of these sects whose creeds once devoutly 
accepted the doctrine ; and they have formed 
a separate body. 

The earnestness with which their doctrine 
is held varies from the common sense which 
recognizes the influence of the will on physi- 
cal conditions to the rank insanity of depend- 
ing on faith to cure puerperal fever. But the 
noteworthy thing is that the Protestant sects 
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have all moved far enough towards what may 
in a general way be called liberality of creed 
to leave the believers in the faith-cure behind. 

And that the Protestant churches move 
slowly is proved by the rapid and powerful 
growth of such an organization as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association—an organization 
that has most things in common with the 
churches except insistence on a body of 
doctrine. 

It is by such large measurements as these— 
measurements which show a glacial motion 
—that two great facts become clear—the 
Christian churches are the most stable con- 
servators of old thought; but, in spite of 
their conservatism, there is a steady move- 
ment towards liberality. They continue to 
hold, with a bond strong or loose, the great 
mass of the best people ; and the mass of the 
best people show a tendency less to break 
away from them than gently to pull them ever 
gradually forward in thought. 


THE CREED OF GOOD CONDUCT 


7... strong reason why many persons 
still hold to the churches, although they 
have discarded much of their creeds, is the 
wretched conduct of some who ostentatiously 
throw their old creeds off. 

When a “ Professor of Applied Christianity” 
cowardly forsakes the wife of his youth and 
leaves his children, and _ unconventionally 
marries a disciple of his loose-jointed social 
philosophy, from whose family he has long 
secured his maintenance, well-balanced men 
and women, whatever their faith may be, find 
something more than a creed in the churches. 
They prefer an orderly social life with an 
implied acceptance of out-worn doctrines to 
an irresponsible social order, even if its creed 
were to their liking. 

Creed, in fact, plays an ever-lessening part 
in the life of the American people, and conduct 
plays an ever-increasing part. Their religion, 
whatever the theologians may say, is a religion 
of conduct, which, instead of being three- 
fourths of life, as Matthew Arnold measured 
it, has come to be nine-tenths of the life of the 
masses of good people in the United States. 

But with the waning of faith and with the 
increasing emphasis on conduct, has come an 
ever-growing toleration of one another’s 
epinions. Toleration is, indeed, the crowning 
distinction of a non-theological era, toleration 
of any sane opinion and even of many insane 
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ones, but not of conduct that denies the 
primary obligations or disorganizes an orderly 
social life. Impossible as it is to arouse any 


interest in a discussion of infant baptism, for 
instance, public opinion wholesomely inflicts 
its severest punishment on a man who deserts 
his own children, whether his creed be ortho- 
dox or be some wretched patchwork of 
“social reform” and irresponsible “ love.” 


OPEN MARKETS AND OPEN MINDS 


UR own trade necessities as well as the 
jealous attitude of other nations are 
properly and naturally bringing a rapid change 
of thought about high protective duties. Mr. 
Babcock, of Wisconsin, who is the chairman of 
the Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, it will be recalled, introduced a bill 
into the last Congress to remove all duties 
whereby any “trust” could profit ; and the 
discussion that he provoked showed an unex- 
pected change of opinion among former high- 
protectionists. President McKinley’s speeches 
in the Southwest also will be recalled, wherein 
he spoke earnestly for open markets. A 
reported conversation has been much discussed, 
wherein the President is quoted as having 
said: “I have in the last few years greatly 
modified my views on this subject [protection]. 
We have advanced a great deal in the United 
States so that now we are ina 
position to trade with foreign countries on a 
reciprocal basis.” 

Following these expressions came the frank 
and strong speeches made at the meeting of 
the National Association of Manufacturers at 
Detroit, during the first week in June, in favor 
of reciprocal tradeé-treaties, especially the 
address of the president of the Association, 
Mr. Search, of Philadelphia. In a word, we 
are manufacturing so many more things than 
we can consume that “ markets are better than 
maxims.” 

Meantime all this body of changing opinion 
ought to be concentrated on the Senate of the 
United States ; for the Senate buried a large 
batch of reciprocal trade-treaties to which the 
State Department had given much work. 
Such a treaty with France is still pending. 
It is the old story of the Senate lagging far 
behind events and public opinion ; for the time 
of high protection of full-grown industries 
passed on the day when foreign markets 
became as obviously necessary to our activity 
as the home-market. 





THE NEW BUREAU OF 


THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF RELIGIOUS SECTS 


A CIRCLE SHOWING THE RELATIVE NUMERICAL 
STRENGTH OF THE RELIGIOUS SECTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE LARGER CHINESE PROBLEM 
HE Chinese problem consists of the two 
tasks that were very clearly outlined 
by our State Department at the beginning of 


the trouble last year—(1) to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the great empire, so that the 
Chinese may work out their own salvation 
naturally and by their own institutions ; and (2) 
to have an open door for trade, both because 
of the benefits that commerce, as free as 
possible, may confer on China and for fair 
dealing among the commercial nations. 

These two great purposes include all others. 
The influence of trade and of free and friendly 
communication would carry with it all the 
other influences that Western civilization can 
properly exert there. All desirable and prac- 
ticable political and social influences would 
follow in due time. The integrity of the 
empire has so far been maintained (except 
the appropriation of Manchuria by Russia), 
but trade regulations are yet to be specifically 
determined. 

But the fundamental difficulty is deeper 
than it at first appeared to be. Whether the 
present dynasty, when it returns to Pekin, 
can hold the empire together; whether the 
payments of the colossal indemnity can be 
made and partition prevented; whether the 
anti-foreign spirit which showed itself widely in 
the Boxer riots may not continue in other ways 
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to prevent the opening of the country to 
foreign influences; whether the conduct of 
some of the allied troops may not have made 
the chasm between China and the West wider 
than ever—these are questions that can be 
answered only by time and events. Unluckily 
the military conduct of some of the European 
commands will long be remembered. Un- 
luckily, too, the closer knowledge of Chinese 
government that has been acquired this year 
by foreigners—knowledge of its jelly-fish 
weakness—has dispelled the mystery that 
surrounded the Chinese character. Familiarity 
has bred contempt on both sides. The attack 
on the legations has been avenged, but the 
Chinese problem has not yet been solved. 


THE NEW BUREAU OF FORESTRY 


N the first of July the Division of 
Forestry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture becomes a Bureau. The 
appropriation made by Congress for its work 
during the past year was $88,520. For the 
coming year it is $185,000. In 1895 it was 
less than $30,440. This is an impressive 
indication of the rapidly growing importance 
of forestry in the United States, and of the 
extent to which the work of the Division has 
commended itself to the country. 

Its chief, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, will be chief 
of the new Bureau. A graduate of Yale in 
the class of 1889, he was the first American 
to take up the study of forestry as a profession 
in the schools of Europe. On his return he 
devised and put into operation, on the estate 
of Mr. George Vanderbilt, at Biltmore, N. C., 
the first attempt at systematic forest manage- 
ment ever made in this country. He was 
the youngest member of the committee 
of six appointed by the National Academy of 
Sciences, the recommendations of which 
resulted in the proclamation of the reserve 
made during Mr. Cleveland’s last term—a 
notable step forward in our national forest 
policy. He has held his present position in 
the Department of Agriculture since 1898, 
during which time the work of the Division 
has been greatly extended, and he has done 
more than any other man in this country to 
make forestry a practical, paying business. 
Less than three years ago the Division offered 
its assistance to private owners desirous of 
introducing a system of conservative manage- 
ment on their forest lands. This assistance 
has been asked for on some 3,000,000 acres. 
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Still more important is the work to be done 
in connection with the great domain em- 
braced in the National Forest Reserves, the 
total area of which is considerably greater 
than that of the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts and Connecticut. Mr. 
Pinchot has written in the present number of 
THE Wor p’s Work about these Reserves 
and their economic importance. 


A REVOLUTION IN ELECTRICAL TRACTION 

R. EDISON has for some time given 
himself to the task of making a stor- 

age battery that should get over the diffi- 
culties of the battery now in use on automo- 
biles for instance—in other words _ to 
construct a battery that shall be durable, 
economical, and light in weight; and the suc- 
cess that he has achieved is interpreted by 
electrical engineers as making possible a 
revolution in traction. The limitations of the 


present storage battery are said to be so far 
removed in the new one that we may expect 
in due time its general application to the 
propulsion not only of vehicles for pleasure 
but of heavy trucks, of tug-boats, of street 
cars, and the possible application of electricity 
say, for instance, 


also to agricultural uses 
to the plow. 

How near we are to these revolutionary 
applications of electricity, further experience 
on the road, in the water and in the field 
must be awaited ; but Mr. Edison has already 
organized a company for the manufacture of 
his batteries. 

The transmission of electrical power over 
considerable distances is fast bringing elec- 
tricity into a new era of usefulness and mak- 
ing waterfalls valuable even in hitherto inac- 
cessible places. The removal of most of the 
practical difficulties of storage batteries is all 
that is lacking to make it possible to apply 
electricity to almost any task that requires 
power. 

MAKING GOOD TENEMENTS PAY 
HE most wretched sight in all the civi- 
lized world is the plight of human 
creatures in bad tenements of big cities. No 
man or woman with normal emotions has ever 
seen it without having moods of willingness 
to give one’s life-work freely, if, by giving it, 
a permanent change could be made. The 
righteous impulse is the impulse to pull them 
down; and this plan is carried out in some of 
the great pest-holes of the world. 
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But even then the task remains to con- 
struct wholesome tenements and to keep them 
wholesome ; and the question that meets such 
a plan at the outset is: Will good tenements 
pay? The wretched ones usually pay hand- 
somely. If good ones will not pay, a large 
population can be properly cared for only 
by municipal or private charity; and some 
model tenements have failed. 

It is a demonstration of the utmost value, 
then, and of world-wide importance that the 
City and Suburban Homes Company in New 
York has made, under the management of 
Dr. E. R. L.Gould. The company has more 
than $2,000,000 invested in such property, 
and it earned four per cent. during the past fis- 
cal year, after paying for management and 
allowing for depreciation ; and the company will 
invest $1,000,000 more in sanitary and well- 
arranged and well-lighted New York tene- 
ments this year. This is as satisfactory a 
business philanthropy as has been developed 
by this generation, which has given so much 
thought to help that pays and can, therefore, 
be made permanent. 


COMMERCIALISM AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


RESIDENT W. DEWITT HYDE, of 
Bowdoin College, Maine, in a Com- 
mencement address at Boston University, in 
June, spoke of dangers to free academic 
thought, among them the danger, as he re- 
garded it, of the restriction to free economic 
thought imposed by the acceptance of large 
gifts and endowments from men of great 
wealth who are yet active in practical affairs. 
A great merchant or manufacturer endows a 
college. He has large commercial or indus- 
trial interests, which (let us suppose) profit 
by a high protective tariff, or by a combina- 
tion of financial interests such as some politi- 
cal economists may regard as hurtful to 
society. The college accepts the endowment. 
The professor of political economy (let us 
assume) feels conscience-bound to inform ,the 
youth under his training of the very economic 
wickedness that the benefactor of the college 
profits by. One of two results follows—the 
teacher must remain silent or the endower 
must be offended. 

Here, of course, is a cause of embarrass- 
ment. And every right-thinking man_ will 
stand firmly for academic freedom of thought. 
An institution that lacks it is not free; and if 
its freedom must be seriously or permanently 
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impaired, it were better that it should not 
exist in this age of the world and in our 
country. But is not this danger theoretical 
rather than real? President Hyde’s address 
was suggested, no doubt, by the trouble at 
Leland Stanford University which has deeply 
stirred the whole academic world. But a candid 
review of the great benefactions to education 
which have been made in recent years by men 
of affairs will show conclusively that they have 
been given with a freedom from restrictions, 
open or implied, that is new in the world. 
The benefactors themselves are much more 
likely to suffer embarrassment from fear of 
being misunderstood in their motives than the 
beneficiary institution. 

Compare the unrestricted gifts of rich men 
in our own land to-day with the hampering and 
narrowing theological restrictions, that not 
long ago accompanied ecclesiastical support 
of education, and such a comparison will give 
a good measure of the long distance that we 
have travelled towards liberality ; and it isa 
very long distance. Moreover, the old 
ecclesiastical restrictions lasted from genera- 
tion to generation; and any embarrassment 
because of a clash of economic doctrine now 
can last no longer than the life of one man. 


THE SOCIAL ENGINEER 


_.. two years ago the Chamber of 
Commerce, of Cleveland, Ohio, em- 
ployed a “social engineer,” whose business it 
became to study the betterment of working 
conditions in factories and stores, and to offer 
his service and suggestions to employers. As 
a result changes, small or great, have been 
made in more than 100 establishments in 
Cleveland. The success of the experiment 
promises to make the career of the social en- 
gineer a permanent one in many places. 

For instance, a large mercantile establish- 
ment in Boston, most of whose employees 
are women and girls, has engaged a woman as 
social engineer. She was selected by the 
employees themselves. The policy is to 
leave the discipline and the social manage- 
ment in the hands of the employees and 
of the engineer. By popular vote they 
make their own rules and decide many im- 
portant questions. For example, the working 
hours formerly were from 8:30 to 5:30. A 
competing establishment was kept open until 
6. The employees themselves raised the 
question whether it were not better to remain 


a half-hour later. They decided to come half 
an hour later in the morning, when business 
was “slack,” and to stay till6. The question 
was settled without the feeling of ill-will that 
a direct order from the owner of the estab- 
lishment would have caused. 

Although difficulties arise that the em- 
ployer must settle, the social engineer and a 
system of organized self-government relieve 
him of the need of exercising a kind of 
authority that makes the atmosphere of the 
establishment critical. Moreover, he has his 
time to himself for the direction of the 
business. 

The work of the social engineer in the 
establishment has broadened with experience. 
A library has been established, and any em- 
ployee may draw books on the payment of 
three cents a week. Membership in the 
Relief Club, which pays $5 a week for four 
weeks in case of illness, costs five cents 
a week. The girls now meet regularly 
by arrangement with the manager of “one 
of the gymnasiums in the city for instruc- 
tion in calisthenics; and there are fewer 
absences from ill-health. Cash prizes are 
given for suggestions to increase sales or 
to decrease expenses. Lately a bank has 


been established, paying four per cent. on all 


deposits. All these plans are under the 
direct personal charge of the social engineer. 
The employer has nothing to do with them. 
As he said recently, “I don’t even hire my 
own employees. I can give my time to the 
conduct of the business.” 

But the success of this experiment is due 
primarily to the employer’s continued personal 
interest in the well-being of the employees. 
A social engineer can never take the place of 
this personal touch. His business, in fact, is 
to find ways to make it effective. A genera- 
tion ago many employers worked with their 
men. They knew them and associated with 
them in their work on equal footing. To-day 
conditions have changed, and such association 
is often impossible. But the need of it re- 
mains. The employer and the worker must 
be kept in close and friendly relation. So to 
keep them is the function of the social en- 
gineer. Whether applied to individual indus- 
tries, or, as in Cleveland, to the industries of 
a large city, the possible good influence of such 
an officer upon our working life can hardly 
be overestimated. The very recognition of 
such a function is a long step forward. 
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EXECUTIVE 


WHAT GOVERNOR ODELL OF NEW YORK HAS DONE 


IN HALF A YEAR TO 


TION OF 


HE administration of a state govern- 

ment is for the most part, in the 

large sense of the term, a business 

matter. The executive stands in the relation 

of a superintendent or general manager, and 

the qualities which secure economy and 

efficiency in a large private enterprise are 

essential in the direction of great public 
interests. 

In Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., New York has a 
business governor. While he has taken a 
keen interest in public affairs since early man- 
hood and has become prominent in party 
management, he has never been a “ profes- 
sional politician’”’—that is, a man who makes 
his living out of politics, and who has no other 
means of support. On the contrary, Mr. 


Odell is, first of all, a business man, and a 


successful one. “ Business,” he frankly says, 
‘is my forte ; politics has been my diversion, 
rather than my occupation.” 

When Mr. Odell was elected governor last. 
November, he began overhauling the affairs 
of the state in much the same way that a 
man would go to work who had been chosen 
manager of some company doing a large and 
complicated business. He found that waste- 
ful and extravagant methods prevailed ; that 
the members of the Legislature employed a far 
larger force than was necessary ; that state 
commissions had been multiplied, until in 
more than one case the work of two or three 
overlapped ; that these commissions incurred 
large bills for special counsel, although the 
State maintains a legal department to furnish 
advice in such cases; that the collection of 
the collateral inheritance tax cost ten per cent. 
of the amount turned into the treasury, when 
half as much should be ample; that the fee 
system of paying county officials had been re- 
tained until in Kings County the income in 
some cases has reached $100,000 a year ; that 
the cost of state printing had increased within 
twenty years from only $108,435 to $583,191 

and so on. 

Having learned al] this, Governor Odell 


A GREAT STATE 


REDUCE THE ADMINISTRA- 


TO A BUSINESS BASIS 


told the results of his investigations to the 
Legislature, and pointed out how the reforms 
which were demanded could best be achieved. 
He showed that the Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the State Factory Inspector’s Department 
—three separate institutions—could be con- 
solidated into one, saving nearly half of the 
former cost ; that the Forest Preserve Board 
and the Forestry, Fish and Game Commission 
duplicated each other’s work toa great extent, 
and ought to be brought together at another 
large saving. He urged the abolition of the 
fee system in the cases where it fostered great 
abuses. He condemned the “supplementary 
list’ device, by which the law-makers swelled 
their expenditures for employees far beyond 
all reason, and he recommended the substitu- 
tion of a system by which the number and 
cost should be fixed. He served notice that 
it was the duty of the legislators to “ curtail 
in every way the wasteful extravagance”’ of 
the public printing. In short, he not only 
exposed abuses, but he showed exactly how to 
bring about reform in every case. 

Governor Odell’s message startled the state. 
He had been generally known only as the 
clever lieutenant of Senator Platt in the man- 
agement of the Republican organization ; he 
was now shown to bea man of clear grasp and 
great force, who had set for himself the defi- 
nite task of giving New York a more econom- 
ical and efficient government than it had 
known in recent times. The question which 
everybody of course asked was whether he 
could live up to his own platform. It was 
certain that there would be opposition, and it 
was expected that it might prove formidable. 
Could the Governor persuade his party associ- 
ates in the legislature that the policy which 
he advocated would be “ good politics ? ” 

The question of the Executive’s power was 
soon settled. Bill after bill was introduced to 
carry out the specific reforms which he had 
advocated, and before long the Legislature 
began to pass these bills. When it hesitated 
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until there seemed risk of nothing being done, 
as in the case of the printing abuses, he sent 
in a special message on the subject. The 
result was that all of the great measures of 
retrenchment which he had urged at the begin- 
ning of the session were enacted into laws by 
its end, except the abolition of the State Board 
of Charities and the changes recommended in 
the work of the Lunacy Commission ; and in 
each of these cases the Governor became con- 
vinced that his first impressions were wrong 
and ought to be abandoned. The money- 
saving in the expenses of state administration 
thus effected reaches into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

The new governor had ideas as to better 
ways of raising taxes, as well as of expending 
them. He recommended laws taxing trust 
companies on their capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits, savings banks on the par value 
of their surplus investments, and insurance 
companies on the gross amount of premiums 
received on business done in the state. Such 
laws were passed, and it is estimated that they 
will increase the revenues of the state by 
nearly two and a half million dollars a year. 

New York is the greatest business state of 
the Union, but its laws regarding the incor- 


poration of companies have been so onerous 
that a large proportion of the great corpora- 
tions established in recent years were chartered 


in other states. Severe and unjust penalties 
for unintentional negligence about making 
annual reports of corporations and for other 
innocent failures in matters of detail also put 
companies at a disadvantage in this state. 
The impolicy and unreasonableness of all this 
naturally impressed a business governor, and 
Mr. Odell recommended changes in the law 
which the Legislature made, and which appear 
to safeguard the public interests without 
making the unjust discrimination against New 
York companies which has heretofore existed. 

Mr. Odell applied business principles to the 
political problems of legislation which confront- 
ed him. The organization of his party, under 
the leadership of Senator Platt, was committed 
to the policy of attempting state regulation of 
the police force in New York City. No propo- 
sition could be more abhorrent to a business 
man than the plan of taking a great municipal 
department from the control of the people and 
turning it over to the state government at 
Albany. Governor Odell arrayed himself 
against this scheme in his message, on the 
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ground that it was repugnant to the sound 
principle of home rule. When the party 
machine, a few weeks later, endeavored to 
make him change his position, he issued a 
public proclamation of independence which 
left him absolute master of the situation. 

The Governor maintained the same atti- 
tude when, toward the the end of the session, 
fresh attempts were made to interfere with 
local government in New York City for par- 
tisan ends, by amending the Charter Revision 
bill during its passage through the Legisla- 
ture. Several outrageous provisions were thus 
inserted, like the one which proposed to give 
$160,000 a year from the city treasury for 
corporation advertising in the outlying bor- 
oughs when a tenth of the amount was not 
needed. Mr. Odell secured the passage of 
supplementary bills removing these provisions, 
so that the good features of the revision— 
which are many and important—are secured 
without the disfigurements which were threat- 
ened. 

It was natural that such a governor 
should scrutinize carefully all bills which were 
submitted to him, and, so doing, should find 
many that he could not approve. No execu- 
tive since Samuel J. Tilden has compared 
with Mr. Odell in the number of his vetoes. 
He made it a rule to block special or personal 
legislation of any sort, like measures to re- 
lieve individuals or corporations when they 
were abundantly protected by general laws, 
while he employed the veto prerogative to 
save New York City from a great outrage, 
when he refused to sign the bill which gave a 
corporation the right for all time to run an 
elevated road along the North River front 
without any fair provision for compensation. 

Such a record as this has fixed the atten- 
tion of the nation upon the governor of New 
York. The people are more and more dis- 
posed to study questions of administering the 
government, local, state and national, with a 
view to securing greater honesty, economy 
and efficiency. The man who shows that he 
has not only ideas on this subject, but also 
the force required to carry them out com- 
mands notice everywhere. Thus it has come 
about that Mr. Odell, who six months ago 
was known only in his own state and there 
simply as a shrewd political manager, is now 
recognized as one of the foremost public men 
in the whole country, because he has been 
such an excellent business governor. 
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HE village community built up by Mr. 
Richard Cadbury and Mr. George 
Cadbury, at Bournville, near Birming- 

ham, England, consists of 400 acres, and con- 
tains many cottages for the employees, now 
numbering nearly 2,000. The lowest rental 
of these cottages is $1.50 a week, for which 
the tenant gets three bedrooms, a kitchen, a 
parlor, and a third room downstairs, and a 
bath. The houses are in the best sanitary 
condition, and a large garden goes with each 
house. The village is laid out very attractively 


with its winding streets, its trees and its open 


spaces. There is a large recreation ground, 
swimming pools, a dining-room for the girls, a 
boys’ club, light and well-ventilated work- 
rooms. A block of beautiful cottages form 
ing a quadrangle, beautifully kept up with turf 
and flowers has been set aside for homes of 
the old or semi-dependent. They are called 
“Houses of Rest.” Each home consists of 
three rooms and may be occupied by any old 
lady who can pay, either herself or through 
relatives, five pence a week. There is also a 
convalescent home. Every summer thousands 
of children from the tenements of Birmingham 
are turned loose on the farms and meadows, 
for a day’s freshair and pure food. The slum 
workers of the Salvation Army in London also 
who are worn out with their labors are enter- 
tained during the summer in one of the houses 
set aside for their use. 

For centuries the ancestors of the Cadburys 
have been identified with the west of Eng- 
land. Mr. Cadbury’s grandfather was for 
nearly 30 years the Chairman of the Town 
Council of Birmingham, a position correspond- 
ing to that of mayor. The father also held 
offices of public trust. Mr. George Cadbury 
has been a member of the Birmingham County 
Council, especially interesting himself in the 


Health Committee. A trifle more than 40 
years ago he became a member of the firm, 
then employing a staff of twelve. The busi- 
ness—of the preparation of chocolate—was 
not yielding a profit. Mr. Cadbury himself 
worked from seven in the morning till nine 
and ten at night. He believed in the personal 
touch of the employer, holding that he should 
personally see to it that justice is done his 
employees. I asked if there had been any 
strikes at the factory. 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Cadbury, “ we all live 
among our people, we go in and out with 
them, and we are all friends. They do not 
look upon us as masters, nor do we consider 
them our dependents.” 

In the dining room of the factory there is 
a marble bust of the founder, with this 
inscription : 

RICHARD CADBURY 
WHO DIED AT JERUSALEM, MARCH 22, 1899. 
THIS BUST WAS SUBSCRIBED FOR 
BY THE EMPLOYEES OF 
CADBURY BROTHERS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE OF A KIND AND 
CONSIDERATE EMPLOYER. 


Such a tribute is more eloquent than any 
obituary notice or funeral oration. 

In this factory are nearly 2,000 girls and 
women, who may buy at cost a warm midday 
meal well cooked. A man is employed to buy 
the best fruit in the market at wholesale to 
get the best prices. The fruit is then sold to 
the employees at cost. A simple form of 
entertainment is an open air swimming pool 
for men, large enough for a good swim. 

So far all this is interesting as an unusually 
excellent example of good social life for a 
working community. But the significance of 
it is that it has ledto and isa part of a unique 
plan for social betterment—a great Social 
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A TYPICAL COTTAGE AND GARDEN 


Trust, which is a new institution, and a new 
kind of benefaction, planned and managed in 
a most business-like way, for Mr. Cadbury 
founded last year what he called the “ Bourn- 
ville Village Trust.” In explaining to me the 
organization, he said, “ At present it is in my 
hands and the hands of my family, but after 
my death, the trustees may elect a part of 
their own successors, and three trustees shall 
be appointed, one by the Society of Friends, 
one by the City Council of Birmingham, and 
one by the District Council of Kings, Norton 
and Northfield. Women are not disqualified, 
but no more than three may be members at 
any one time.” 

Mr. Cadbury has given to the Trust 330 
acres, on which 370 Cottages are already built. 
143 of these have been sold at cost on leases 
of 999 years, and the remaining 227 are 
rented by the week, the rentals being paid 
into the Trust. The total rent roll is $26,230 
a year, and a fair valuation of the gift is $900,- 
000. 

“For some time I had the intention of 
making this Trust,and I consulted with those 
whose judgment I valued most, in order that 


the scope of the movement might be as far- 
reaching as possible. John Burns was one of 
my valued advisers.” 

“ Will the powers of your gift be confined 
to Birmingham ?” I asked. 

oe he said, “the revenue of the Trust 
may be applied toward the erection or remodel- 
ling of buildings and the acquisition of land in 
any part of Great Britain, and we can arrange 
with any kind of a transportation company for 
cheap transit. I strongly desire that the 
dwellings shall occupy one-quarter of the site, 
the rest to be used for gardens and open 
spaces, and I want the rent to be so low as to 
attract the laborers from the slums, but not in 
any way to place the tenants as recipients of 
charity.” 

Any part of the Trust may be used for a 
factory, but the suggestion is made that not 
more than one-fifteenth of the total area shall 
be so built upon. Lodging houses may be 
built, and whatever concerns the improvement 
of the families, like lighting, transit and water, 
may be supplied. Subscriptions may be made 
to hospitals, providing the amount does not 
exceed one per cent. of the annual net rental. 
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OPEN-AIR SWIMMING POOL 


Near the factory. The women of the factory have a covered pool 


Money may be borrowed on the security of 

the Trust and land may be given for houses 

of worship, hospitals, schools, technical schools, 

institutes, museums, gymnasia, baths, laun- 

dries, clubs and recreation. Lecture courses 

may be supported for any educational purpose 

that tends in the opinion of the trustees to 

“ the health, mental, moral and physical wel- 

fare of the tenants and their families.” Pro- 

vision is made for any kind of codperation 

with public and private bodies. 
“Tf there is any one 

point I have thought 

about in every possible 

way, it is this,” said Mr. 

Cadbury, when I in- 

quired if he would have 

the Trust operated in 

accordance with his own 

belief and also, what 

might be the political 

workings of the scheme. 

“JT have made the Trust 

wholly unsectarian and 

non-political. There shall 

always be a rigid exclu- 

sion of all influences cal- 

culated or tending to 

impart a character sec- 

tarian, as regards relig- 

ion or belief, or exclusive, 

as regards politics, and 

it will be a violation of 
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my intention if participa- 
tion in its benefits shall 
be based on the grounds 
of religious belief or 
political bias.” 

I was surprised to find 
the liberal views enter- 
tained towards the liquor 
traffic, knowing Mr. Cad- 
bury’s own convictions 
on this subject and his 
constant efforts toward 
the reclamation of men 
who are the victims of 
its abuse. 

“At first I determined 
to suppress it altogether, 
but the impossibility of 
that was proved to me, 
and I then decided on cer- 
tain restrictions. None 
of the buildings shall be 
used for the manufacture, sale, or codperative 
distribution of any intoxicating liquors, except 
by unanimous consent of the trustees. If we 
decide to grant any privileges, we may impose 
any conditions we see fit, with this distinct 
proviso, that any net profits shall be spent on 
the enlargement of the recreative features of 
the village and other counter attractions to the 
usual conduct of the liquor trade. I hope that 
the trustees will ever be mindful of my wish 
that the liquor traffic shall be absolutely sup- 
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THE MEN’S ENTRANCE TO THE FACTORY 


Vines and flowers cover the bare brick walls 





A “TRUST” FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


pressed, unless such suppression lead to 
greater evils.” 
The origin of this famous Trust may be 
said to have dated back nearly 40 years ago, 
when Mr. Cadbury and his brother began their 
labors among the wage-earners in Birmingham. 
It was my privilege to breakfast with his son, 
who is now one of the teachers, and 40 of his 
colleagues, at 7.30 one Sunday morning, in 
preparation for the Sunday-school at 8.30, 
when hundreds of men and boys assemble for 
spiritual help and mental education. These 
are the men who owe so much to the Cad- 
burys. 
“In trying to help these men, who were 
hard at work all day, I very quickly discovered, 
that when night came, the only thing offered 
them was the saloon, as you call it, our public 
house or ‘pub.’ In some way I must get 
these men back to the land, and that is why 
I locate six of my cottages on an acre, plant- 
ing fruit trees at the bottom of each garden. 
We all know the increased yield of land culti- 
vated on the intensive plan. I am sure that 
the employé when at work on the land is 
away from the public house.” : 
“ Can others than your own people live in Be _ .... Se 
your village?” I asked. THE WOMEN’S ENTRANCE TO THE FACTORY 


SPENDING THE NOON HOUR 


A beautiful lawn makes a small park used by the women and girl employés. There is a summer-house here where luncheon may be eaten 








A “TRUST” FOR 


SOCIAL BETTERMENT 





THE RECREATION GROUND 


These grounds were made a trust to the village several years ago, so that the field can never be used for other purposes than recreation 


“ Why certainly, there are many men work- 
ing in Birmingham who cycle home to the 
pure fresh air of their home in the country, 
eat the fresh vegetables cultivated by their 
wives and children, sometimes doing a bit of 


the garden work themselves. Under such 
conditions the saloon loses much of its attrac- 
tive power. 

“ Let us suppose the time has come when 
the Trust has enough of a credit balance to 
acquire say an estate of 300 acres. As I told 
you, I would set aside one-fifteenth for factory 
purposes, locating say 20 in the centre of the 
tract, one-tenth of the rest of the land should 
be set aside for open spaces and the rest to 
cottages, six to the acre. Then, as now, the 
workman would be near his work, but what a 
difference—the city slum has made way for 
the Elysian field of the country, the saloon has 
given place to the attractions of the home. 
The strength of England lies in her laborers, 
but if they work all day and spend their nights 
in the public houses, the result will be pretty 
poor.” 


The establishment of this Trust is of vital 
importance, not only to the wage-earners in 
and about the Cadbury works, but to the 
entire country, for land may be bought and 
buildings erected in any part of Great Britain. 
As an experiment in housing alone, it will be 
watched with keen interest, for if Mr. Cadbury 
alone can do all this, it will be possible for 
public bodies like town and city councils to do 
likewise, and the solution of the problem of 
improved housing will have made a decided 
advance. 

From a careful study of various movements 
for industrial betterment, this one seems to 
me to be the most comprehensive ; it is stable 
because built upon the confidence and the 
loyalty of the staff, who have seen the Cad- 
burys go in and out among them for more 
than 40 years, during which time they have 
weighed every act, and they believe thoroughly 
in everything that isdone. The movement has 
grown slowly, so that it now stands not as an 
experiment station, but an “application sta- 
tion.” 





NASSAU GROUPER 


Though not so brilliant in color as the Rock Hind, this fish, through its markings, is one of the show fish of the place. 


It attains 


a weight of over forty pounds and is a good food-fish 


PHOTOGRAPHING TROPICAL FISHES 


THE 
FLORIDA —“A NET FULL 


MANY-COLORED VARIETIES CAUGHT 
OF 
PRECIOUS STONES FLASHING 


AT KEY WEST, 
SILVER AND GOLD AND 
IN THE SUNLIGHT”— HOW 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE ARE TAKEN OF THESE COLORED 
SPECIES — A NEW DEPARTURE IN THE USE OF THE CAMERA 


A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


PHOTOGRAPHICALLY I! 


HE fishermen of the North Atlantic 
coast battle with the fogs and gales 
of the ocean. During the winter 

snow storms rage and the rigging of the 
vessels freezes into bars of ice. Add to these 
perils the huge ocean steamships which crash 
through the fog or the darkness, regardless of 
the tiny fishing craft, and surely the prospect 
offers scanty inducement to the man who must 
earn his bread on the sea. 

In direct contrast to this are the conditions 
under which the fishermen of Key West work. 
There, beneath an almost unvarying blue sky, 
and in waters whose glorious colors are a 
constant delight to the eye, the life of the 


USTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


fisherman knows no greater hardship than 
an occasional “norther” during the winter. 
Amidst such surroundings these toilers of the 
sea make a far more comfortable living than 
the sturdy Gloucester men who run such 
frightful risks. 

It may surprise some to hear that Florida 
stands tenth as a fish producing state. With 
the increased shipping facilities, there is every 
reason to believe that it will soon stand still 
higher. It has a coast line (including islands) 
of 3,500 miles. The annual catch is about 
36,000,000 pounds with a total value to 
the fishermen of about $760,000. Not only 
salt water but fresh water fish are caught in 
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South Atlantic States boast of only 55 species ; 
the New England States of only 48; and the 
Pacific States of only 40. So that Florida 
has a greater variety of fish than any other 
part of the country, and it is at Key West 
that the greatest number of species is found. 

The whole system of handling fish at Key 
West is peculiar to the place. To begin, the 















ROCK HIND 
This is one of the most handsome fishes of Key West. It is common 
and ranks high asa food-fish. It is one of the Grouper family 
and reaches a maximum weight of about sixteen pounds 













PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR _ . 
ae fish are divided into two large classes: those 

Also called Turtlefood—under full sail, and with tentacles lowered. x ° 
These tentacles can be hauled up at will that can be brought in alive and those that 
cannot. Of the latter the most important are 
immense numbers and sent north. From the bonito, the king fish and the Spanish 
Lake Okeechobee, the Kissimmee river and mackerel. The fishermen say that these fish 
the numerous lakes at the head of the river, have soft heads and that as soon as they are 


catfish are shipped in in 
credible quantities. Sev 
eral steamers are occupied 
in carrying them, packed in 
ice, to Kissimmee, where, 
after being repacked, they 
are sent north. The fish- 
ermen receive no less than 
9 cts. per pound for these 
fish skinned and cleaned. 
Large mouthed black bass, 
or “trout,” as they are 
called in Florida, are also 
exported to some extent. 
Roughly speaking, there 
are about 60 species of 
fresh water fish. The salt 
water species reach the 
extraordinary number of 
over 500. About 250 are 
found in Key West and of 
these nearly 100 are reck- 
oned in the list of food- 
fishes. To realize fully 
what this means it is inter- 
esting to know that the 





























YELLOW-TAIL 







One of the most abundant of the smaller fishes, over 64,000 pounds being caught about Key 
West during the year 
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PUDDING WIFE 


An extremely beautiful bright-green fish not reckoned among the food-fishes on account of its toughness 


PARROT FISH 


So-called because the mouth resembles the beak of a parrot. Not a good food-fish 
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caught they strike their head against the side 
of the boat and are instantly killed. How 
much truth there is in the statement I cannot 
say. But the king fish certainly die very 
soon after being captured, and the men tell, 
as a remarkable fact, of a single mackerel that 
lived more than an hour after being caught. 
Nearly all the other fishes are brought to the 
market alive. Each boat is fitted witha 
well into which the water is admitted through 
numerous large holes. Into these wells the 
fishes are put immediately after being caught, 


and so thickly are they crowded together - 


when the catch is a good one, that many die 
of suffocation. And even when not crowded, 
if the weather is rough a large number are 
killed by the motion of the boat. 

About dawn the boats begin to leave the 


RED GROUPER 


One of the most common and important of the food-fishes of this place. The 
usual size of those brought to market is about ten pounds, though 
some are caught weighing as much as twenty-five pounds 


dock for the day’s fishing. Some of the lazier 
men never get off until after seven, but they 
do not make money. Most of them go to 
what is known as the north channel and fish 


on the bars and shoals. Hand lines are used. 
The bait for bottom fish is crawfish, conch or 
small fish known as “ sardines ”’ or “ pilchards.”’ 
The crawfish which look much like lobsters 
without claws, weigh on an average about one 
pound ; they are easily caught on a day when 
the water is clear, and are very abundant. 

One man often brings in as many as 200 
as the result of a day’s work. At the market 
they fetch 5 cents each, either for bait or for 
food. 

If the day is fair the boats begin to return 
about two in the afternoon, and from then 
tili dark. On arriving at the wharf the fishes 
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LITTLE HEAD PORGY 


Shows full markings 


are usually transferred to cars: large boxes 
perforated and fastened, by means of ropes, to 
the wharf. Small scoop nets are used to 
effect the transfer and the 
wriggling, glittering mass of 
wonderfully colored fishes 
is ladled out—a most re- 
markable sight. It looks 
like a net full of silver, gold 
and precious stones as it 
flashes in the sunlight. No 
words are too extravagant 
todescribe it. No descrip- 
tion can convey any ade 
quate idea of the brilliancy 
and diversity of the hue 

That such exquisite exam 
ples of nature’s handiwork 
should be killed and used 
for food seems scarcely 
right, yet few people ever 
think of a fish except as 


LITTLE HEAD PORGY 


Shows the light color with bars slightly noticeable. The 
color comes and goes apparently at the will of the fish 
and is one of the great difficulties encountered 
by the live-fish photographer 
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CONEY 
An exquisitely-colored fish, being of a rich reddish-gray, thickly covered with red and brown spots. Of some importance as a food- 
fish, though it is usually quite small, seldom reaching a length of over ten inches 


them, or they are disposed of at retail 


something to be killed and then eaten or not, 
according as its flesh is delicate of flavor and 
texture. 

Once in the “live” car the fishes are either 
sold outright to dealers who in turn retail 


by the fishermen themselves. The house- 


YELLOW-FIN GROUPER 
This is one of the fairly common food-fishes resident at Key West. 
It reaches a weight of twenty pounds. It does not appear to 
have the power of losing its spots, but its color changes to 
such an extent that at times the fish shows pale buff or nearly 
white with moderately dark spots, at other times the ground 


SQUIRREL FISH 
color is almost green on the body, while the head is quite green. 


The name is derived from the remarkable size of the eye. The 


general color cf the body is bright rosy red. This is not a 
good food-fish, and is one of those that have to be handled 
with care as it is well armed with sharp-pointed fins that are 
said to inflict dangerous wounds 


The dark spots on {the head have scarlet centres, on the body 
they are plain dark greenish-brown, on the under parts scarlet 
with dark edges. The pectoral fin is partly golden-yellow, and 


gives the name to the fish 
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TROPICAL FISHES 


WHITE OR COMMON GRUNT 
‘By far the most important of the smaller food-fishes 


keeper comes or sends a boy and he gets his 


” 


ten cents worth of “grunts” or perhaps a 
twenty-five cent grouper, selecting what he 
wishes from among the live fishes. His pur- 
chase is immediately scooped out and killed—if 
a small fish by striking the side of the head with 


BLACK ANGEL FISH 


This shows a young specimen. The white bands are wanting in 
the mature fish 


a round wooden club; or if a large one by 
driving a pointed iron spike directly into the 
brain. The method is a merciful one and the 
fish is dispatched with such dexterity that 
death is instantaneous. Then it is cleaned 
and scaled or skinned as the case may be, and 
almost before you realize what has happened, 
it is neatly strung on a strip of palm leaf and 
another customer is pointing out a particular 
fish that suits his fancy. Occasionally, to 
vary the monotony, a large jew-fish is brought 
in. These weigh several hundred pounds. 
Then it is that the “sons of rest,’ as the dock 
loafers are named, are called to give a hand 
to haul the monster on to the dock, where he 
is quickly killed, skinned and cut into steaks 
of no mean dimensions. 

All refuse is thrown into the water to be 
eaten by any of the marine scavengers, from 
crabs to sharks. Sharks, being the most 
useful of the scavengers, are seldom molested 
by the fishermen, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see one ten or twelve teet !ong hunt- 
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ing about in the shallow waters in search of 
refuse. 

When it happens that a king fish boat 
arrives, and these often make a two or three 
days’ trip in search of a school, the whole 
method changes. There is now no killing of 
fishes for they are already dead—and frequently 
cleaned for market by the time the boat 
reaches her moorings. They are brought into 
the market by a steady procession of men and 
boys carrying from two to four apiece. Every 
available hook and table in the market is 
called into use, for the catch of king fish is 
usually very large, 150 often being the result 
of one boat’s work. 

By this time the market is transformed 
from a*low and dingy shed to a mass of 
silver and blue that shines and changes color 
at every step you take. All is activity for 
there is need of haste. Fishes spoil quickly 
in this hot climate. All that can be are sold 
fresh, and what remains is lightly salted and 
hung up to dry, or else is packed in ice and 
shipped to Cuba, which is the only mart for 
the surplus fishes of Key West. As high as 


420,000 pounds of king fish have been taken 
in a year, the total value 


at Key West 
being $7,000. 


FISHES 


AMBER JACK 


A fish which reaches a weight of over eighty pounds. 


Besides fishes, the different varieties of tur- 
tles form a large part of the marine industry of 
Key West. The aggregate weight of turtles 
taken in one year was 337,000 pounds, valued 
at $16,870. The value of tortoise shell (from 
the Hawksbill turtle) taken during the same 
year was $1,674. About 4,921,704 turtle 
eggs were taken. The turtle lays her eggs 
in the sand above high water mark, using 
her flippers to dig the hole and to scatter the 
sand over the eggs that they may be concealed. 
As many as 600 eggs are laid during the 
season by one turtle in three layings. 


JOLT HEAD PORGY 


Through the addition of vegetation the fishes’ natural coloring and markings are seen. This is one of the very important cheap fishes of 


Key West, and is the largest of the Porgy family found there. 


The maximum weight of these fishes is about ten pounds 
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GRASS PORGY 
Shows the markings subdued 


While the animal is engaged in depositing 
her eggs she allows nothing to disturb her. 
« Striking her with a stick or jumping up and 
dewn on her back apparently produced no 
effect on her,” said one observer. 

The fishermen say that the turtles are par- 
ticularly fond of the Portuguese man-of-war 
(Physalia Arethusa) as an article of food. 
These extraordinary creatures are found in 
great abundance near Key West. As they 


sail over the sparkling waters they present a 
They look like a wonderful 


beautiful sight. 


GRASS PORGY 
Showing the markings at their best 


piece of Venetian glass, or a very blue 
elongated soap-bubble, with a pink or purple 
edge. Underneath hang an immense number 
of tentacles. These may be lowered or drawn 
up at will. They stretch to a length of many 
feet, and produce a violent irritation or poison- 
ing whenever they come in contact with flesh. 
The turtles knowing this, close their eyes 
while feasting on them, and it is then that the 
turtle is easily caught as the tentacles cling 
tightly as they wrap themselves round the 
animal’s head. 


BLUE FISH 


This fish though so common along the eastern states is rare in Key West waters 
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JOLT HEAD PORGY 
Shows the fish lacking all marks, the color being of a silver-gray to correspond with the lack of background. This is the extreme of 
lightness in color 


Of the many wonderful fishes from tropical 
waters that may be seen at any of the 
aquariums, so sparsely distributed throughout 
the country, there are few that attract more 
attention than the moon-fish. People in 
crowds stand and stare in amazement at its 
ghostly beauty. And small wonder; for 
surely it would be difficult to find anything in 
nature more remarkable. Yet in Key West 
one soon becomes accustomed to them. There 


GRAY SNAPPER 
This is the most abundant of the Snappers found at Key West. 
The usual weight is about five pounds, the maxi- 
mum being eighteen pounds 


it is no uncommon thing to see a seine catch 
of 700 or 800. As they lie in the bottom 
of the boat it seems as though the craft were 
surely lined with silver and mother-of-pear] so 
brilliant is the effect. In spite of their seem- 
ing transparency and lack of substance they 
are very solid, and are reckoned among the 
best of the food-fishes. So much seine-catch- 
ing has been done lately that these fish have 
found by experience that there is danger in 
the shoal waters outside the docks, and so to 
some extent they have taken to living among 
the piles and beneath the wharves. There 
no net can be used, but with hand-lines and 
“sardines” these fish may be easily caught, 
once you know the trick. For their size they 
pull hard, yet they cannot be called game fish. 

In the way of game fishes the Spanish 
mackerel take a high place. They bite readily 
and put up a good fight. Though I have 
never tried it, I should imagine that with 
suitable rods and tackle good sport could be 
had. Those who care for hand-line fishing 
could have their most extravagant wishes 
gratified. 

Of the smaller fishes the grunts and yellow- 
tails are most abundant. Of the larger fishes 
the most numerous are the many varieties of 
groupers (some of which reach a weight of 
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fifty pounds), mutton-fish and porgies. These 
are all “‘bottom-fish,” that is, they live among 
the rocks and weeds, whose brilliant coloring 
accounts for the corresponding bright colors 
of the fish, for of course they are protectively 
colored and marked. It seems strange to 
think that the wonderful colors of the angel- 
fish can be a means of protection; yet it is 
so. Fishes living near the surface are mostly 
bluish, greenish or silver-colored. There is 
no need of brighter tints. Those that fre- 
quent rocky places have markings (usually 
spots) and colors to correspond with the rocks. 
Again those living among the brightly-colored 
weeds are protectively marked with every 
variety and combination of color. 

In making the accompanying photographs 
the fishes were placed in an aquarium, specially 
constructed for the purpose. Isochromatic 
plates were used in every instance, thereby 
giving fairly true color values. The aquarium 
was lined with white cloth in order to reflect 
as much light as possible. When a fish such 
as a porgy was placed in it all the colors and 
markings instantly vanished, and instead of 
rich greens and purples, with more or less 
distinct bars, we had a plain, pale, silver- 
colored fish as shown in the photograph on 


page 940. 


A few pieces of rock were placed 
near the fish and some color reappeared ; 
then weeds of various kinds were added and 
the color came back to the fish, not steadily 


however, but rather in fits and starts. The 
illustration on page 937 was taken when the 
fish’s color was nearly at its best. All this 
applies not only to the porgy, but to many of 
the brightly-colored and strongly-marked scale- 
fishes. Needless to say, it caused me no end 
of difficulty in obtaining satisfactory photo- 
graphs. The angel-fish are among the very 
few that changed but little, strange as it may 
appear, for they are the most brilliantly 
colored of any of the Key West fishes. The 
porgies of all kinds are very changeable. 
Some of the fishes, while they retain their 
markings to a certain degree, lose their colors 
almost entirely. This is especially true of 
the yellow-fin, grouper and the hinds. The 
spots do not disappear, but the ground 
color changes from a rich and fairly dark 
green to a pale, washed-out, dirty yellow that 
lacks all beauty. 
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It can be seen by these remarks how great 
may be the variation in photographs of the 
same individual fish. One picture may show 
a plain silver fish lacking all marks; an- 
other may show indications of bars or stripes 
and yet not give the small markings of the 
head; and still a third may show the fish 
strongly barred, with fine, yet distinct lines 
about the head and gills. This is one of the 
greatest difficulties to be met with in fish 
photography, for unless we know what the 
full coloring ought to be, we should be more 
than likely to make the exposure at a time 
when perhaps some of the most characteristic 
markings were entirely wanting. 

In handling the fishes it requires a certain 
amount of care to avoid being cut by the fins, 
which in some species are to some extent 
poisonous. The Key West fisherman has an 
unbounded horror of being bitten by almost 
any kind of fish, as he fears blood poisoning 
will set in, although according to those who 
have studied the question, there seems to be 
very little foundation for this fear. 

It is curious how the names of the fishes have 
gradually changed from what they originally 
were. One of the fishermen seeing me write 
down the name, saucer-eye porgy, ventured to 
correct me, saying that it should have been 
“ sacer-rye.” Turbut should have been “ tur- 
bret,” and instead of margate fish I ought to 
have written “margaret.” In afew years we 
may expect to find many of the names so 
changed that the original name will have been 
completely lost sight of. As it is the number 
of misnomers is very great. We hear of 
“ sardines,” “ pilchards,” “ whiting” at Key 
West, though in reality none of these fishes 
are found there. 

Anyone entering this comparatively new 
field of camera work should be most careful in 
regard to the names of the fish. Otherwise, 
the photograph, no matter how good from a 
pictorial point of view, loses greatly in value 
from a scientific standpoint. Fishes are, at best, 
difficult of identification, so that, unless you 
are reasonably sure of their scientific name, it 
is best to use not only one, but a// the names 
by which it is locally known. To avoid confu- 
sion it is a good plan to stick a label to the 
glass front of the aquarium. In this way 
the name is photographed with the fish. 


NoTE.—All figures relating to quantity and value of fish, as well as some other information, are from the 1897 
“ Report on the Fish and Fisheries of the Coastal Waters of Florida,” issued by the U.S. Commission of Fish and 


Fisheries. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH CANADA 


THE DOMINION’S EFFORT TOWARDS INDEPENDENCE OF 
TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES — ENTICING IMMIGRANTS 
TO THE NORTHWEST PROVINCES —BUT OUR TRADE 
GROWS AND MERITS MORE CONSIDERATE ATTENTION 


BY 


J. D. WHELPLEY 


HE people of Canada are watching 

with keen interest the commercial 

rivalry between the United States 

and Europe. Fourteen treaties of trade hav- 

ing been smothered in the United States 

Senate last winter the Canadians now believe 

that even had the High Joint American-Cana- 

dian Commission formulated an agreement it 
would not have been ratified. 

Canada is our nearest and closest neighbor 
and the third largest customer we have in the 
world for the products of American labor. 
While the talk of new trade is chiefly of 
Europe, and we are straining our eyes in the 
effort to see what we can doacross the oceans, 
we have expended little or no effort to bind 
closer to us the countries of the North Ameri- 
can continent whose trade should be ours. 

That the trade of the United States with 
Canada and Mexico has made great gains is 
no reason for neglecting the opportunity to 
make them still greater and to bind these 
countries closer to us than by the mere ties of 
necessity. The gain which has been made is 
despite our national indifference and not 
because of our willingness to please. 

The return to Canada of the members of 
the High Joint Commission last year was 
followed by a marked change of attitude 
towards the United States on the part of the 
Liberals, now in power. These commissioners, 
among whom was Sir Wilfrid Laurier, himself 
the Prime Minister of the Dominion govern- 
ment, have reported not only that their mission 
was unavailing but that their efforts to draft 
a convention of reciprocity met with scant 
courtesy and even coldness. This was a bitter 
disappointment to the Liberals. As a party 
they have stood for better relations with the 
United States. The small contingent of 
annexationists are within their ranks. The 
one and a half million Canadians of French 


extraction or twenty-five per cent. of the pop- 
ulation of the country are largely of the Liberal 
party, and these French people are strongly 
in favor of removing as far as possible any 
artificial barriers to trade or movement now 
encountered at the southern boundary. The 
Conservatives, the party of high protection 
and retaliatory legislation, are chuckling over 
the discomfiture of the Liberals. There could 
be only one result of this defeat of Liberal in- 
tention so long as human nature and expedi- 
ency govern politicians. The Liberals, for 
effect at least, have now largely turned against 
the policy of making any further advances to 
the United States. 

A new national policy or rather the revival 
of an old conception has arisen. To make 
Canada a great populous, prosperous and self- 
sufficient nation is now the political programme. 
This is to be accomplished by providing an all- 
Canadian deep-sea route of transportation, 
encouraging immigration to the utmost and 
subsidizing liberally anything which promises 
development of home industry. The attitude 
of this lusty nation of expanding powers 
towards the world at large and especially 
towards the United States is to be one of 
independence and indifference. Trade with 
other British colonies is to be encouraged. 
European countries are to be accorded com- 
mercial privileges by treaty in return for con- 
cessions on their part. By improving her 
transportation facilities Canada is not only to 
handle her own commerce but to secure a 
large part of the export trade of the north- 
western United States. By encouraging im- 
migration the Dominion with its present pop- 
ulation of six millions is to have fifteen millions 
by 1910 and twenty-five millions by 1915. By 
means of subsidies and other forms of encour- 
agement she is to produce and manufacture 
supplies of every description needed by her 





people. In her strength and independence 
she is then to be wooed and treated with for 
commercial favors instead of remaining in an 
attitude of supplication. 

Under the inspiration of this prospect 
Canadian statesmen have waxed eloquent. 
The debates in Parliament have been replete 
with declarations of commercial independence 
“from our neighbor to the south” and sug- 
gestions of retaliatory tariff legislation have 
flown thick and fast. In short the resentment 
resulting from the indifference of the United 
States has shown itself to be deep and out- 
spoken. The all-absorbing Canadian topic of 
river, canal and lake transportation occupied 
the greater part of the legislative time at the 
last session of Parliament. It was during the 
debate upon this question and the inevitable 
wrangle over the river and harbor appropria- 
tion that hostile expressions were made. The 
strongest impression made upon an American 
who has enjoyed the privilege of listening to 
the Parliamentary proceedings is the enormous 
relative importance of the United States to 
Canada in the minds of the legislators of the 
latter country as compared with the position 
occupied by Canada in the Congressional pro- 
ceedings at Washington. ‘Our great neigh- 
bor to the south,” “our rivals across the 
river,” “our energetic competitors across the 
lakes,” are expressions which now drop con- 
stantly from the lips of Canadian speakers. 

The Canadian dream of a self sufficient 
nation will pass. It is not regarded as sub- 
stantial even by those who for political effect 
paint the horizon of the future in such glowing 
colors. It is a political “ bluff,’ designed to 
divert the public mind from the soreness of 
defeat, to console the small brother for the 
snubs of his elder. In itself, however, it con- 
stitutes no good reason for the United States 
to continue its attitude of indifference. 

It is recognized by transportation experts 
that the St. Lawrence route can never compete 
successfully with the American rail route to 
the Atlantic coast, no matter what improve- 
ments may be made in the river channel. 
Winter closes the Canadian rivers long before 
the lakes are closed. From Buffalo to New 
York the great bulk of staple freights can be 
handled at a profit for much less than the 
present rates, if necessary. The Canadian 
farmer can now secure from his American 
customer insurance against the fluctuations of 
the market during the twelve days of transport, 
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something the all-Canadian route has never 
been able to offer. The Canadian route has 
its magnificent possibilities, but to become the 
outlet for all Canadian traffic or to draw from 
the American side to the exclusion of Ameri- 
can carriers are not among them. 

In the effort to encourage Anglo-Canadian 
trade Canada in 1897 gave to English impor- 
tations a preference amounting to a reduction 
of 33% per cent. in the import duties. Great 
things were anticipated of this move by Liberal 
statesmen and it was looked upon as a strong 
political card. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the lead- 
ing exponent of Liberal ideas now acknowledges 
that this preference, as great as it is, has not 
changed the commercial currents to any 
notable extent. In 1897 English exports to 
Canada were valued at thirty million dollars. 
In 1900 they were forty-five millions. Cana- 
dian exports to England in 1897 were seventy- 
seven million dollars and in 1900 they were 
one hundred and eight millions. The prefer- 
ence given to England was coincident at least 
with an annual gain at the end of three years 
of fifty per cent. of English trade in Canada 
and about forty per cent. of Canadian trade in 
England. These figures alone might be re- 
garded as proof of the benefits to both 
countries of a preferential duty, but when the 
figures of the trade between the United States 
and Canada for the same period are taken 
into consideration they become less significant 
of favoritism and merely indicative of Canada’s 
rapid commercial growth. In 1897 the United 
States without tariff concessions bought from 
Canada fifty million dollars’ worth of goods 
and sixty-nine million dollars’ worth in 1900, a 
gain for Canada of forty per cent. or the same 
gain as made in her trade with England. In 
1897 the United States sold Canada sixty-one 
million dollars’ worth of goods and one hundred 
and ten million dollars’ worth in 1900 ora 
gain of sixty-five per cent. asagainst England’s 
gain of fifty per cent. 

The United States is the best market in 
which Canadians can sell or buy and any 
other country, despite all legislation to the 
contrary, will always remain the second best. 
That trade follows the line of least resistance 
despite the attempt to erect artificial barriers 
is shown in the fact that in 1875 England 
sold Canada fifty per cent. of what was bought 
by the latter country. In 1897 this had 
dropped to twenty-six per cent. and in 1900 
to twenty-five per cent. In 1875 the United 
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States sold Canada forty-two per cent. of the 
latter’s purchases ; in 1897 fifty-five per cent., 
and in 1900 over sixty per cent. As only about 
thirty per cent. of Canada’s produce comes 
into the United States free of duty and less 
than forty per cent. of the United States pro- 
duce enters Canada in like manner, it is evident 
that the natural currents are too strong to be 
seriously deflected by trade misunderstandings 
or special privileges. It is also a promise, 
however, of what might be brought to pass by 
a thoroughly good understanding between the 
United States and Canada. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the shrewd and nimble- 
minded statesman who is the inspiration of the 
Liberal party, is theoretically a free-trader. 
He explains his endorsement of a protective 
policy on the ground that since the people of 
Canada demand it they should have it. He 
has no hope that he will live long enough to 
see Canada upon a free-trade basis though he 
believes the Canadians are dazzled by the 
growth and prosperity which have come to the 
United States under a system of protection, 
and that when the glamour has passed they 
will see things in the same light as he now 
sees them. He makes the prediction that if 
Canada would to-day adopt free-trade her 
immediate growth would be the wonder of 
the world, and that she would incidentally 
become a most uncomfortable neighbor for 
the protected country on her south. 

Canada is now the only country in the world 
offering free land to home seekers of limited 
means. Fifty thousand immigrants are each 
year entering her ports and seventy-five per 
cent. of these people go at once to the north- 
west territories. Unsuccessful in their efforts 
to secure trade advantages in the United 
States for Canadians the Liberals have redoubl- 
ed their efforts to secure Canadian immigrants 
from us. Twelve thousand home seekers 
crossed the line to the north last year and 
twenty thousarid will go in 1901. Canadian 
agents are at work in many states, thousands 
of dollars are spent in advertising, every 
facility is offered those who desire a change of 
base, and the work has already resulted in a 
notable exodus. It is estimated that in years 
gone by over a million Canadians have come 
to the United States. The tide has now 
turned, for during the past four or five years 
the annual exodus from Canada to this country 
has not added five hundred people to our 
population. The northwestern states have 
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furnished the greatest number of Canadian 
immigrants but during the past year twenty- 
nine American states sent people to the wheat 
lands of the Dominion. 

Canada is now more nearly an independent 
nation politically than she has ever been. 
There has been some sentiment in favor of 
annexation to the United States but this has 
declined, especially since the failure of the 
United States to pay respectful attention to 
Canada’s requests for trade concessions. 
Canada is thoroughly loyal to the British flag 
though it is a loyalty which seems to be more 
a sentiment than an actuality. The presence 
of a British governor-general causes the people 
some irritation at times and makes them rest- 
less, and the country would stand no draft for 
tribute to England except such as she would 
make voluntarily. Her people are resentful 
that England has seen fit to do nothing to 
help the colonies in trade or development. 
English emigration to Canada is not looked 
upon as very desirable. Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh are welcome, but the undersized, ill-fed 
and morally irresponsible emigrants who leave 
England’s cities are not wanted by Canadian 
immigration agents. The farmer is the man 
that Canada wants and she finds Americans 


the most profitable recipients of her land 
bounty. 

While in its political platform the Liberal 
party condemns the giving of subsidies Canada 
is now in the height of a raid upon her 
national treasury for subsidizing enterprises 


of every description. Sir Wilfrid, while 
announcing his disbelief in the principle of 
subsidy, sees in it a chance to strike a blow 
for Canada’s industrial freedom from the 
United States. The dance is a merry one. 
Railroads, canals, mines, smelters, mills anda 
hundred and one other enterprises now clamor 
for favors to enable them to compete with the 
Americans 

The United Kingdom and Germany are 
the only two countries in the world which buy 
more goods of the United States than Canada. 
Sir Wilfrid expresses his belief that when all 
concerned have been brought to a realization 
of the foolishness of discord among natural 
allies and Canada shall have reached the fuller 
growth which is coming in the near future, 
that the United States will find her largest 
customer at her very door. It becomes the 
United States to realize that trade-expansion 
like charity, begins at home. 
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ORE than half the people of the 
M United States live on farms. It is 
probable that the proper balance of 
production and consumption will make it 
necessary that at least half our population 
always shall be farmers. It is evident that 
the education of these farmers is one of the 
great problems now before the world. 

Every state and territory has one institution 
devoted more or less directly to the education 
of farmers. Some states have more than one. 
It is probable, however, that fully half the 


energies of the agricultural colleges are de- 


voted to the mechanic arts—a subject which 
they are under obligation to foster by the 
terms of the national grant under which they 
exist. Whilst the amount of money and 
energy that are devoted directly to agricultural 
education seems to be very great, it is never- 
theless smail when compared with that ex- 
pended in other professional and technical edu- 
cation and considered in relation to the vast 
population that it is intended to reach. Con- 
sidered with reference to the mere vastness of 
the field, it is not strange that the results of 
agricultural education sometimes seem to be 
small. In New York State there are about 
one million people on farms. New York State 
has one agricultural college, in which, with the 
exception of dairy husbandry, there is not one 
well equipped class-room or laboratory in the 
practical agricultural branches. What can it 
do for one million people ? 

Professional work, mechanic and transpor- 
tational arts, tend to draw people into com- 
munities; thereby are these people easily 
reached. Farming tends rather to scatter its 
people, and farmers come together only inci- 
dentally, and are relatively difficult to reach. 


Moreover, the farmer must necessarily be a 
man of relatively small income. The majority 
of farmers cannot give their sons and 
daughters a four years’ college course. The 
work of the agricultural college of the future 
is not to be judged alone, nor perhaps even 
chiefly, by the numbers of students that it 
collects within its halls. In the largest sense, 
it must be a missionary enterprise. 

On the other hand, the agricultural college 
must give the greater part of its energies to 
academic and research work at the college 
itself. It is this intensive work that discovers 
new truth, records and codifies new move- 
ments, crystallizes ideals. Those who wish 
concrete and first-hand knowledge must go to 
the college, and the number of this class will 
increase ; but the fact remains that nine-tenths 
of the farmers will never go to college, and 
these persons must be reached. The proper 
sphere of the greater number of agricultural 
colleges is to give intermediate instruction. 
There is demand for but few agricultural 
universities. 

It would be invidious to single out any one 
agricultural college for special treatment, for 
each is filling its particular sphere in its own 
way and may be considered to be best for its 
own conditions. But for the purpose of 
illustrating the kind of work that an agricul- 
tural college does, a sketch is here given of 
the Cornell University College of Agriculture, 
by special request of the editor of THE 
Wor.p’s Work. This college may not be 
without interest because it is one of those that 
has won its way in competition with strongly- 
officered and well-equipped departments of 
university work, and because it gives special 
attention to post-graduate work leading, 
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eventually, to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

This College of Agriculture is one of ten 
coordinate colleges and departments of Cornell 
University. It is on an equality with all of 
these colleges so far as entrance requirements 
and character of work are concerned, and its 
degrees are of equal standing. Although the 
college is a complete organism, it has no home 
or central building. Its work is scattered 
here and there in class-rooms and laboratories. 
A handsome dairy building, of gray stone and 
well equipped, forms one corner of a building 
that is hoped for. In land, the college has a 
general farm of 125 acres, in a profitable 
rotation-crop system of farming, and ten acres 
of orchards and gardens, supplemented by a 
small amount of glass. In books, it is rich. 
It has also been fortunate to have had the 
guidance of a wise and persistent leader, 
Professor I. P. Roberts, who for thirty years 
has shaped and welded the courses of instruc- 
tion into the complex systems of university 
curricula. The college has been fortunate in 
the freedom and breadth of its teaching, in 
its democratic atmosphere, and in its location 
in the country. It never adopted the compul- 


sory labor system, and thereby it has been 
free from the restrictions of the training-school 


ideal. Its purpose is to give the student a 
liberal education by the use of rural subjects. 
It is not a professional school. Yet it is 
interesting to note that as great a proportion 
of its students and graduates return to the 
farm as from the separate and special agricul- 
tural colleges. Recent investigations have 
shown that of all the former students and 
graduates, eighty-seven per cent. are now en- 
gaged in some kind of agricultural work ; of 
the graduates alone, eighty-five per cent. are 
thus engaged; and of the winter-course 
students, ninety-five per cent. have returned 
to agricultural vocations. Its faculty believes, 
however, that farming can be aided quite as 
much by awakening public sentiment in favor 
of the farm as by training men to be actual 
farmers; for, after all, the farmer of the 
future is not to be a man by himself but a 
man among men. 

The regular course, leading to an academic 
degree, comprises four years. The first two 
years are given to fundamental sciences and 
correlated subjects. The last two years are 
mostly elective work in agriculture, horticul- 
ture, dairy husbandry, agricultural chemistry, 
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entomology, botany. In addition to this 
regular course, there is offered a two-year 
special course, open to well-prepared students 
who desire to select the special agricultural 
subjects alone. 

Post-graduate work is a strong feature of 
the college. From every part of North 
America the post-graduate students come with 
the object of gaining new experience in an 
eastern institution before taking up work in 
experiment stations and colleges, or in special 
businesses. 

Where do the students come from? Mostly 
from the farm. They come for a purpose. 
They are well developed, well bred young men 
who have had much practical contact with 
things. They are quick to discern what in- 
struction is relevant. Most of them are stu- 
dents with imagination and of large hopes. 
They look at things broadly. They are frugal 
of both money and time. Most of those who 
take the special course expect to return to 
the farm. Time was when the two-year man 
could hope for a position in an agricultural 
college or an experiment station, but the 
struggle for existence is now too severe. 
There are not positions enough for them all, 
and in the long run the fittest win and persist. 
Even the graduate of a four years’ course now 
stands little chance of securing the good posi- 
tions in the institutions ; he must have had at 
least one post-graduate degree, and this is, in 
part, the secret of the demand for post-gradu- 
ate courses in agriculture. 

Those who have not followed the phenom- 
enal recent advancement of knowledge and 
practice related to agriculture do not under- 
stand the position and point of view of the 
successful present-day farmer. I recall an 
incident. A colleague, teaching in a literary 
chair, desired that a young kinsman take an 
agricultural course, because the young man 
had made little headway in life although 
holding a degree from the academic depart- 
ment of one of our best universities. I asked 
how the young man could find any better 
opportunity of succeeding in agriculture. 
“He is bright, well educated, well read and 
an easy speaker,” my colleague replied. I 
explained that these are good qualifications, 
but not sufficient to make the young man a 
good teacher of agriculture; the youth should 
have experience and judgment. “He could 
interest the farmers,” replied my friend, “ and 
if he really did not know the subject he could 














make them believe that he did.” This might 
have been the old thought in regard to teach- 
ing the farmer, but it is not the new thought. 
No man is readier to prick a bubble of make- 
believe than the farmer. It has been my 
privilege to speak to many classes of people, 
but I have found no people who ask so many 
direct, purposeful and penetrating questions 
as the farmers do. 

Do the students who return to the farm 
make successful farmers? Yes, if they have 
the native ability. It does not follow that 
because a man grades well in his class that he 
makes a good business man ; but other things 
being equal, the better the class grade the 
better the farmer. For myself, I care less 
whether the student can improve his yields 
than that he improvehis mind. Even though 
the college man raise no more wheat than his 
neighbor, he will have more satisfaction in 
raising it. He will know why he turns the 
clod; he will challenge the worm that burrows 
in the furrow; his eye will follow the field 
mouse that scuds under the grass ; he will see 
the wild fowl winging its way across the 
heaven. All these things will add to the 
meaning of life, and they are his. But the 
college man has the benefit of definite and 
relevant knowledge, and he should be able to 
apply it for the betterment of his farm. In 
fact, he does apply it. His pride is quickened. 
He knows that he is a marked man. His 
place shows it. With joy and enthusiasm he 
goes back to the farm, determined to improve 
every foot of its soil and every item of its 
detail. He works towards ideals. If educa- 
tion does not help the farmer, then it cannot 
be expected to help any other man. 

But whilst the larger number of students 
come from the farm, there are some who come 
directly from the city. For one reason or 
another they have been attracted to country 
life. Some .of them have spent a vacation in 
the country. Others are merely tired of city 
life. These men are likely to be good students, 
but they are usually undiscriminating. All 
instruction is equally important. They have no 
yard-stick of experience with which to measure 
it. These men are advised to spend some time 
on a good farm before graduation. The uni- 
versity farm will afford them some practice, but 
no institutional farm can give the economic 
and industrial problems and the round of 
events that a farmer’s farm does. Some of 
these city students make first-class successful 
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farmers. Often they appreciate the country 
more than the country boy does. 

Other students come for landscape garden- 
ing and kindred specialties, and in late years 
there are a number of women pursuing agri- 
cultural courses. Students in arts and sciences, 
and in other subjects, often elect some of the 
agricultural courses as a matter of general 
culture and training. The total number of 
students definitely enrolled as members of the 
Cornell College of Agriculture in 1900 was as 
follows: Post-graduates, 20; four years’ 
students, 42, 8 of whom graduated; specials, 
34; winter course, 82; summer Course, 89 ; 
total, 267. Not included in these figures are 
the students from other courses who chose 
incidental work in the college. 

The work of the Extension Bureau of the 
college is novel. It originated on demand of 
the farming community itself and it has now 
grown to large proportions. Beginning with 
1894 the work has grown until nearly or quite 
seventy-five thousand people in New York 
State are being reached directly by means of 
the extension teaching, and thousands more 
are being reached through teachers and other 
agencies. The extension work itself falls 
into three general divisions : 

First, itinerant experiments made on farms, 
in the testing of fertilizers, spraying of 
orchards, growing of particular crops and the 
investigation of special insects and diseases. 

Second, the nature-study work, which 
attempts to reach the coming generation for 
the purpose of interesting the youth in the 
country and in rural affairs. 

Third, the farmers’ reading-course enter- 
prise, which makes an effort to reach the man 
who is actually on the farm and who is in 
need of specific advice. 

Of these various extension agencies, the 
nature-study movement has thus far been the 
most important, and it may be expected to 
have permanent results. Its aim is to set 
people right towards nature. Persons need 
point of view and enthusiasm more than they 
need knowledge. A little knowledge that 
becomes a part of one’s life is worth more 
than volumes of information that is merely 
remembered. In the early days of this ex- 
tension work an exploration was made of the 
rural district school, for the purpose of deter- 
mining how intimately the school life was 
associated with the common life. The result 
of this exploration was an effort to introduce 
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the child to its environment. If the person 
sees nothing of interest in plants and fields 
and birds and the out-of-doors, he can have 
little vital interest in farming. Leaflets were 
issued for the teacher and easy lessons for the 
children, and the children were organized into 
junior naturalist clubs, “to the end,” as the 
club charter reads, “that every member 
thereof shall love the country and be content 
to live therein.” 

It is often asked if these leaflets have really 
been introduced into the schools. We hope 
not, if it is meant that they are used as formal 
texts. They are intended as helps to the 
teacher. Nor is it expected that all teachers 
—nor even the majority of teachers—will use 
them ; but their influence surely has been felt 
as one of the means in the general awakening 
of interest in nature for its own sake. If the 
leaflets have value, it is in their spirit more 
than in their information, for the informational 
tract has little power to awaken enthusiasm in 
the young. How many teachers are helped 
by the leaflets, no one can say; but about 
20,000 teachers are receiving them by their 
own request. 

Of the junior naturalists, it is easier 
to give specific reports, for the members 
are enrolled at the central bureau and each 
club makes its monthly report on the things 
that have been seen and studied. A recent 
children’s lesson was devoted in part to last 
year’s birds’ nests, and as these lines are 
written hundreds of nests, sent by the boys 
and girls of the state, are piled in the rooms 
of the nature-study office, and “ Uncle John,” 
to whom the children write, has not yet found 
the time to open all the boxes, great and 
small, that come by mail and express. Twenty 
thousand children in New York State, at this 
writing, are definitely enrolled as junior nat- 
uralists, with all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto. 

The reading-courses reach the farmers 
themselves, about twenty-seven thousand in 
number ; and at this writing a codrdinate 
course for farmer’s wives is being established, 
already with a following in the state of six 
thousand women. This reading-course is 
designed primarily to touch those farmers who 
do not care to read books, although very many 
habitual readers of agricultural books are en- 
rolled with the movement. The college pre- 
pares the literature in the form of simple and 
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condensed lessons. The reading-course cul- 
minates in a short course of instruction at the 
university, given during the winter, and open 
to all farmers of New York State. 

The nature-study propaganda has done 
something to interest the schools in the rural 
problem; it is now proposed to add the 
farmers’ reading-lessons to its literature 
and to introduce them, as opportunity offers, 
into the rural schools as texts and supplemen- 
tary reading. Thereby, it is hoped that defi- 
nite agricultural instruction may be introduced 
into some of the schools under conditions that 
will make it really useful and vital ; and in 
this work the college is seconded by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

All these enterprises require a large pub- 
lishing interest, the editorial supervision of 
which is itself a business of much importance. 
The stated serial publications of the college 
are: Experiment Station Bulletins, Nature- 
Study Quarterly, Junior Naturalist Monthly, 
Home Nature-Study Lessons, Farmcrs’ Read- 
ing-Course Lessons, Farmers’ Wives’ Lessons. 

This running sketch will reassure the reader, 
I hope, that the agricultural condition is 
receiving its share of the world’s thought. 
Some of the work of one college has been 
outlined. There is also a most efficient state 
experiment station at Geneva, which also is 
touching the farmers of the Empire State. 
Recently a “School of Practical Agriculture 
and Horticulture” has been established by 
means of private funds at Briarcliff Manor, 
near New York City, under the director- 
ate of George T. Powell. There are other 
private agricultural schools. There is at 
least one college and experiment station 
in every state and territory. There are 
several in the Canadian provinces. There is 
a department of agriculture at Washington, 
more powerful than any similar bureau in the 
world. There are state departments of 
agriculture, institutes maintained by public 
money, a large and growing agricultural press. 
Hundreds of trained and earnest men are 
devoting their lives to the development of 
agricultural science and literature. The 
farmer has been touched at every point of his 
business. Immensely has the tone of farming 
been raised. So novel are the ideals of the 
farmer to-day that the writings of the last 
generation do not appeal to him ; they belong 
to another age. 
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This is the fourth article in a series describing the political condition of the principal European countries at the beginning of the twentieth 
century — Germany, Austria and Italy having been described in preceding numbers 


a great man’s work that makes him widest 
known. How many of Macaulay’s million 
readers remember that the glittering and re- 
sonant historian was also the framer of the 
Indian Penal Code? Yet it may well happen 


|: is not always the most durable portion of 


that justice will be administered to five hun- 
dred million people on the lines laid down by 
Macaulay long after his fame as a writer has 
passed away. For every man who thinks of 
Napoleon as an administrator there are ten 


thousand who think of him as a captain. 
That tremendous prodigy who united in him- 
self the military genius of Czesar and the civic 
wisdom of the founders of the American Con- 
stitution, is still popularly remembered and 
worshipped mainly for what was dramatic and 
annihilating and ephemeral in his achieve- 
ments. Napoleon the conqueror was a 
scourge that passed, destructive, devouring, 
but in the long run the victim of its own pas- 
sions. The end was self-neutralization ; after 
convulsing the world it subsided to leave 
things fundamentally as they were. But 
there is a work of Napoleon’s that survives 
changes and revolutions and grows only firmer 
with the years. That work is the Napoleonic 
settlement of the Revolution—in other words, 
modern France. Completed within a decade, 
amid the alarms of war and with only chaos 
as a Starting point, it is at once the most en- 
during and the most amazing achievment of 
that surpassing intellect. The whole central- 
ized administration of France, which emerges 
unshaken from every crisis, was his creation. 
It was he who organized the existing adminis- 
trative divisions of the departments, with the 
officials supervising them and the local assem- 


blies attached to them. The relations of 
Church and State are still regulated by his 
Concordat. The University, which remains 
the basis of public education, was his founda- 
tion. State functions, ministerial visits to 
the provincial towns are conducted and de- 
termined in accordance with the decree of 
Messidor regulating public ceremonies, pre- 
cedence and civil and military honors. Even 
in the choice of names for their children 
French parents of to-day are restricted by 
Napoleonic enactments. The Civil Code, the 
Penal Code, the Conseil d’Etat, the Judicial 
System, the Fiscal System—every institution, 
as Mr. Bodley rightly says, which a law-abid- 
ing Frenchman respects, from the Legion of 
of Honor to the Bank of France and the 
Comedie Francaise—is the work of Napoleon. 

The great problem of France throughout 
the ninteenth century has been to decide 
under what végzme the Napoleonic machinery 
of government is to fulfill its functions. Not 
that the machinery itself gives satisfaction to 
all. The advocates of decentralization, tak- 
ing England and the United States as their 
models, denounce it as a relic of autocracy 
and destructive of that freedom of local life 
which is the only sure precurser of a healthy 
political spirit in the nation as a whole. They 
may be right; but the fact that in a century 
of incessant douleversements and under every 
system of government, the administrative 
fabric devised by Napoleon has alone remained 
untouched, seems to show that there is some- 
thing in it peculiarly suited to the French 
temperament. It satisfies the national turn 
for precision and method and order and re- 
sponds to their instinct for strong semi- 
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paternal rule. The variegated history of the 
last hundred years goes to prove that it will 
change only with a decisive change in the 
essentials of the French character. Whether 
parliamentary government, as practised under 
the third Republic, is compatible with the 
centralized system which Napoleon intended 
to be under the direction of a single control- 
ling hand, is the greatest and most baffling of 
the hidden problems of France. Nothing 
can be predicated of it, except this—that if 
and when it is found that the two cannot live 
side by side, it will not be the Napoleonic in- 
heritance that the French will discard. It 
will be the Republic. 

This is not to say that the ill-assorted con- 
junction of the parliamentary system with a 
centralized bureaucracy must necessarily lead 
to a crisis in which the nation will be called 
upon to choose roughly between the two. I 
particularly wish to guard myself against any 
such interpretation, believing that the Repub- 
lic is deeply founded on the contentment of 
the people, and so long as peace obtains will 
survive all internal shocks. Nevertheless, as 
in Spain and Italy, so in France it has borne 
disastrous fruit. When nearly 600 deputies, 
without parliamentary traditions, without the 
cohesion and sense of responsibility which 
only party government can instil, scramble 
for a hold on the reins of power that were 
expressly fashioned for the control of a single 
autocrat, the result must be a needless dupli- 
cation of offices and the conversion of the 
deputy into a wholesale dispenser of places, 
and of the country into a nation of needy 
office-holders. This is what has happened in 
France, with results as prejudicial to the 
finances as it is to the independence and 
morale of the people. 

But as an argument against the stability of 
the present régime a great deal too much can 
be, and in my opinion, has been, made out of 
this, as well as out of the many other points 
in which the third Republic falls short of 
democratic perfection. In a very laborious, 
but at times too dogmatic a work, Mr. J. E. 
C. Bodley has compiled a list of the errors, 
follies, incongruities and backholdings of the 
Republic which would put its instability and 
unpopularity beyond question, did not one 
remember that a government is always better 
than even the most accurate description of it. 
One could easily, and indeed the thing has 
been done time and again, draw a picture of 
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American politics which, while perfectly truth- 
ful and treating only of the admitted facts, 
would make it logically impossible to escape 
the conclusion that the American common- 
wealth was doomed. Mr. Bodley’s facts are, 
one and all, indisputable, but the impression 
he makes them convey is one, I believe, that 
the event will falsify. 

No critic of France has yet been able to 
hide his merriment over the official watch- 
words of the Republic—* Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity,”—especially when he comes 
upon them over the door of a prison. They 
are indeed an illuminating token of that 
passion for referring everything to an idea, 
for standing by the great name instead of the 
great thing, and of that pitiless and pitiful 
logic, the foe to the golden virtue of com- 
promise, which distinguish the French in- 
tellect. And it is easy to show, at any rate 
from the Anglo-Saxon standpoint, that France 
does not wholly live up to her self-imposed 
maxims; that Liberty, for instance, is rather 
a dogma to define or expound, a subject for 
the philosophy of the lecture-room or library, 
than a factor in everyday life; that in French 
eyes it is quite compatible with domiciliary 
visits, with having a man arrested, as Colonel 
Picquart was, on a charge withheld from him 
and allowing the magistrates to browbeat him 
into a damaging confession, with the general 
principle that a person is guilty until proved 
innocent, and with the absence of a law 
of habeas corpus. 

And if we come to the finer shades that 
Liberty takes on in countries that do not 
make an official fetish of it—to matters, for 
example, of religious and political opinion— 
it is not difficult to prove that in a country 
where the President is forbidden to pronounce 
the name of God, or to enter a cathedral in 
state, where Sisters of Mercy can be driven 
out of hospitals, processions stopped, cruci- 
fixes removed from cemeteries, and school 
books banned because they “implied the 
existence of a God,” where a small minority 
of rabid Freethinkers terrorize the Govern- 
ment into excluding the graduates of clerical 
schools from the service of the State, where 
Anti-Semitism has reached a bitterness of 
fanaticism unknown even in Austria, and 
where politicians and journalists without the 
excuse of loyalty to a great and _ historic 
party, harry and villify one another in a frenzy 
of “billingsgate””—in such a country it is not 
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difficult to prove that Liberty has a peculiar 
esoteric significance. 

So, too, with equality and fraternity. A 
Parisian, it is noticed, is not displeased when 
a gamin, anxious for a tip, addresses him as 
“ Mon Prince” or “ M. le Comte.” Even with 
the advent of Republican simplicity, the French 
leaning towards decorations, especially deco- 
rations that carry with them the privilege of 
military salute, show no abatement. On the 
contrary, nobiliary titles, self assumed, and 
without a warrant in heraldry, have multiplied 
under the Third Republic with the audacity of 
Australian rabbits or American colonels, still 
it is now almost a distinction in Paris not to 
be a count and not to have the particle before 
one’s name and not to wear the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor in one’s button hole. 
The American idea of equality is, “ You are 
as good as I1;” the French, “I am as good as 
you,” a very different thing. Nor has the 
official proclamation of fraternity done much 
to establish it in the hearts, as well as on the 
tongues of the people. 

History indeed has made it peculiarly diffi- 
cult for tolerance and charity to become un- 
conscious elements of French life. French- 
men acquired during the Jacobin conquest of 
the Revolution and have never lost the habit 
of regarding all political controversy as a des- 
perate struggle between irreconcilable factors, 
a habit almost inevitable when the attack or de- 
fence of an entire system of government is the 
sole dividing line. It is to this conception of 
politics that we owe in part the violence of 
the Parisian press and the blood-stained record 
not only of the Commune, but of every crisis 
in the internal history of the country, the 
slaughter of Frenchmen by Frenchmen being 
the necessary outcome of an uncompromising 
devotion to logic. The bigotry of the Free- 
thinkers is due to a similar way of looking at 
things religious. There must always be the 
spirit of persecution when a nation is split up 
into two rival camps, those who are for the 
church and those who are against it. France 
has never had the good fortune to be divided 
into a number of sects, like England or the 
United States, that neutralise one another and 
so make for tolerance. 

All these are points which Mr. Bodley and 
others before him strongly labor. But what 
after all do they amount to? They show that 
the French do not practice what they preach, 
a phenomenon so frequently found in men and 
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nations that no one would have thought of 
laying stress upon it, had not the French made 
an official dogma of their ideals and inscribed 
them above the Republican threshold. But 
so, for the matter of that, have the Americans, 
and any one who took the trouble to inquire 
into the conditions of the United States by the 
light of the glittering fallacies enshrined in the 
Declaration of Independence, would find the 
contrast between realities and aspirations at 
least as striking as in France. 

Far more to the point are the objections 
that the Republic has failed to attract men of 
talent to its service and that the parliamentary 
system under which it exists has only shown 
itself, after a long trial and with everything in 
its favor, to be wholly unsuited to the French 
temperament. Both indictments seem well- 
founded. The Republic does not commit its 
workings into the hands of the worthiest ele- 
ments. On the contrary, knowing the instinct 
of the people to acclaim and abase themselves 
before any man who rises an inch above the 
undistinguished multitude, the official policy 
has rather been that of discouraging merit and 
popularity. Thus General Dodds, returning 
from his victorious campaign in Dahomey, was 
quarantined as though he had been a leper and 
Colonel Marchand, fresh from Fashoda, was 
smuggled away with an anxious dexterity 
suggestive of opera-bouffe. The dread of 
“one-man power” and the traditional envy of 
Republics limits the choice of presidents to 
the possessors of the humdrum and unex- 
citing qualities of the dourgeots. It is the 
“ safe” and unspectacular man that reaches the 
Elysée. It was M. Carnot that succeeded 
President Grévy, not MM. Freycined, Ferry 
or Floyned ; and when President Faure died 
men of prominence and distinction like MM. 
Méline, Brisson and Dupuy, were passed over 
and refuge taken in the genial and homely 
capabilities of M. Loubet. Government in 
France becomes government by an unknown 
quantity through a process of elimination. 
Nothing succeeds like mediocrity. The Re- 
public treats its sons as Pericles advised the 
Athenians to estimate women, counting that 
one the best whose name for good or evil is 
least in the mouths of men. 

It is this suspicion of ability and renown, 
as much as anything else, that has perpetuated 
the system of short-lived ministries represent- 
ing groups. The French are not a _parlia- 
mentary people any more than the Italians or 
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the Spanish. Their exact and logical turn of 
mind, which must for ever be formulating 
and defining, is in ceaseless and _ instinctive 
revolt against the traditions and unwritten 
codes, the half-lights and compromises and 
the silent understandings that direct the 
workings of representative government in 
England. 

I very much doubt whether even the Eng- 
lish, with their genius for the happy political 
mean, would be able to work their constitution 
if it were suddenly offered them as a free gift. 
The efforts of European nations to reproduce 
it have, at any rate, merely resulted in the set- 
ting up of legislative machinery, admirable 
and perfect to look at, but with the unhappy 
knack of disabling all its engineers. It would 
have been well for France if the various mon- 
archical parties could have sunk their rivalries 
and formed with the clericals a strong oppo- 
sition that would have forced the Republicans 
to stand together. In that case there would 
have been two powerful parties with definite 
and antagonistic policies. As it is, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies is split up into a dozen or so 
groups whose permutations and combinations 
are as devoid of interest as of political 
principle. 

Except in this failing, from which America 
has been protected by the strength of party 
organization, most of the charges brought 
against the Chamber of Deputies would be 
applicable to Congress. The Chambers, it is 
said truly, do not represent what is best in 
the French nation, but of 582 deputies in the 
lower house only about 60 are connected 
with commerce and industry, not more than 
70 with agriculture, about 25 are usually 
teachers, some 50 are returned as of no 
occupation, while the journalists average 
nearly 60, the lawyers 150, the doctors 60, 
and retired functionaries between 80 and go. 
Nor as an embodiment of the thrift and in- 
dustry that are the basis of the greatness of 
France is the Senate much better. It swarms 
with country doctors, publicists unknown to 
fame, and minor prophets of free thought. 
“ Senators,” says Mr. Bodley, “are usually 
the second-rate exponents of the callings 
practised in perfection by the members of the 
Institute.” Its position is not one of much 


influence, though, as it showed during the 
Boulanger crisis, it is not so liable as the 
lower house to be carried away by momen- 
tary passions, and is more apt to reflect fairly 
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well the middle-class feeling, which is always 
in favor of retaining the existing form of 
government. It is said, too, that the Cham- 
ber is extravagant, that deputies seek popu- 
larity among their constituents by creating 
useless posts and diverting the national funds 
to local needs. And, finally, it is urged that 
candidates are really evolved by “ machines,” 
that the people take little interest in them or 
their careers, and that official pressure inter- 
feres with the popular choice. All three 
charges are true. The people are not keen 
politicians, and in the small towns and villages 
a committee of officeholders or would-be 
officeholders take affairs into their own hands. 
Out of 10,000,000 electors there are usually 
3,000,000 who do not take the trouble to vote. 
The average peasant rarely even knows the 
name of the deputy who represents him, and 
hears with equal indifference of his arrest for 
bribery or his election to the ministry. Official 
pressure is brought to bear undisguisedly. 
The prefects of the department are summoned 
to Paris on the eve of an election to consult 
with the Minister of the Interior. The pre- 
fects are the keystone of the administrative 
arch erected by Napoleon. Under them are 
the mayors and communal councils, whose 
decrees they revise and annul at will, and the 
whole army of functionaries, from the school 
master, writ server, tax collector, post office 
inspector, gendarme and rural policeman down 
to the tobacco dealer, letter carrier and 
road mender. All of these officials depend 
upon the favor either of the prefect or the 
Deputy for their security and advancement, 
and a minister has thus under his hands an 
immense engine of coercion. 

All this sounds undemocratic enough, and 
even ominous, but does it really affect the 
stability of the Republic? Does it even 
show that the Republic is out of harmony 
with the wishes and instincts of the masses? 
The fact that European and American critics 
discover and deplore in the United States 
precisely the same defects should make one 
pause before pronouncing the French Repub- 
lic in danger. Is it not rightly charged 
against Congress that it is reckless in voting 
money for local improvements and _ pension 
bills, that it is overrun with lawyers, and does 
not worthily represent what is best in the 
country? Is not a large portion of a con- 
gressman’s time devoted to soliciting jobs for 
his constituents, and can the average Ameri- 






































can be honestly said to interest himself in the 
doings of the national legislature? Anyone 
who has tried the experiment of asking an 
ordinary inhabitant of New York State to 
name, say, four of the thirty-four congress- 
men who represent him at Washington will 
discover that the French are not alone in 
their indifference to politics and _ politicians. 
And as for official pressure, while, of course, 
the machinery for it does not exist in the 
United States, it is notorious that every office- 
holder is more or less an electioneering agent 
for the party that has appointed him. Yet 
with all these imperfections, and many others 
from which the French are free—for French 
elections are conspicuously exempt from 
fraud or bribery or intimidation—nobody 
dreams of declaring the American common- 
wealth to be imperilled. The situation in 
France becomes much clearer from the 
moment we have grasped the fact that, as in 
America, the people are superior to the poli- 
ticians, and that the real life and work of the 
nation proceed uninterrupted by the fretful 
clamor of politics. France, as a deputy once 
rightly observed, presents the curious spec- 
tacle of “a tranquil people with agitated 
legislators.” 

Moreover, the Republic has given proof 
after proof of a positive as well as a negative 
strength. Already it has lasted longer than 
any régime since the old monarchy collapsed 
in 1792. It has survived repeated crises and 
resisted without serious difficulty all efforts to 
upset it. It defeated the royalists in a 
pitched battle on May 16, 1877, and the 
royalists themselves have since completed the 
rout. It came out victorious from the long 
struggle with the church between 1880 and 
1885 ; it withstood the temptation to Czesarism 
in 1889; the Panama scandals failed to shake 
it, and from the long and hideous nightmare 
of the Dreyfus affair, in which the rag-tag 
and bob-tail of clericalism, anti-semitism, 
royalism and nationalism, encouraged by a 
few, but only a few, restless soldiers, were 
drawn up against it, it has emerged with fresh 
confidence and vigor. And beyond this the 
Republic has founded an immense colonial 
empire, has armed the nation to the teeth 
without impairing its republicanism, and 
anti-clerical though it is, has forced the official 
approbation of the vatican. These are re- 
markable achievements, but even they pale 
before the greatest of all, the formation of 
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the Franco-Russian alliance, which not only 
consecrates the Republic’s international posi- 
tion but immeasurably strengthens it at home. 
Cardinal Manning once remarked that to 
write the history of France was like writing 
the history of a kaleidoscope. The remark 
holds good for the Republic if one fixes one’s 
attention exclusively on ministers and political 
parties. But if one looks beyond this sliding 
procession of cabinets and groups, one dis- 
covers in the background a continuity of 
policy and purpose that no adversary has 
exceeded. The staff is constantly being 
changed but the programme remains the 
same. To maintain peace abroad and to 
stave off disorder at home; to keep the 
Church in its proper place without perse- 
cution ; to secularize education; to maintain 
the army and the laws which insure respect 
for property ; to build up a powerful navy and 
to found colonies ; to favor protection and to 
encourage the friendliest relations with Russia 
—this has been the programme which the 
country as a whole has willed and which every 
ministry has subscribed to. Beneath, there- 
fore, a fluid and shifting surface there has 
been a real stability of ideas. There has also 
been a stability of men. The real rulers of 
France are the unknown and unseen heads of 
the great departments, the permanent officials. 
Ministries come and go, but they remain and 
under their hands the internal policy of the 
country takes shape and substance, undis- 
turbed by changing portfolios. It is true that 
this endless succession of fly-blown cabinets 
points to an unfitness for parliamentary gov- 
enment, but at least in one way I am not sure 
that it has not had its uses. It has meant 
much for France that instead of trying to 
overthrow a régime the politicians have been 
able to concentrate upon the downfall of indi- 
vidual ministers. It relieved them to over- 
throw Jules Ferry when his Tonkin policy led 
to a disaster to French arms, but they did not 
undo his work. To have brought him low 
was enough ; his fall appeased them and his 
policy was left untouched. A ministerial 
“ crisis”’ in France is more often a safety-valve 
than not. 

I incline therefore to believe that the Re- 
public is firmly established in France and 
within its own fold has nothing to fear. The 
cry so often raised abroad during the crisis of 
the Dreyfus case, that the military was over- 
riding the civil power, was the veriest quid- 
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nuncery. The Royalists of whatever section 
are utterly discredited and I cannot see that 
socialism is yet menacing enough to make 
France cry out for “a savior of society.” So 
long as peace lasts the Republic is secure. 
Whether a war, successful or otherwise, might 
not result in stampeding the nation into 
Czesarism is a question to which only specu- 
lative answers can be returned. It is, how- 
ever, proper to consider whether there is any- 
thing in the foreign or Colonial policy of the 
country that brings war within measurable 
distance. 

It will, I think, be found that such a dan- 
ger exists and that the colonial policy is re- 
sponsible for it. France is attempting a 
double programme, the prosecution of which 
would have been barely possible for her at the 
height of her strength and guided by the 
masterful genius of Napoleon. She is striv- 
ing to be at once a great continental anda 
great colonial power, and her twofold ambi- 
tion brings her across the path of Germany, 
the strongest military, and England the 
strongest naval power in the world. In such 
a project, situated as France is, there seems 
hardly a chance of final success. Even with 
a more healthily growing population and a more 
flourishing budget, it would be a physical im- 
possibility for her to remain always on a war 
footing in Europe, and at the same time to 
take up arms at the ends of the earth. J/ faut 
choisiy. Her regeneration since the Franco- 
Prussian war, the readiness with which she 
paid off the indemnity, the splendid alacrity 
with which she remodelled her military forces 
and safe-gaurded her international position, 
are things that no one can belittle. In their 
display of patience and self-denial, they consti- 
tute, in the words of Baron Pierre de Couber- 
tin, “the greatest moral victory ever won by 
a nation over itself.” France has shown 
more than once in her history that she can- 
not be ruined, but never more completely or 
with more admirable resolution than in the 
last quarter of a century. 

But whether from the restlessness born of 
long-deferred hope, or from a growing con- 
sciousness that /a revanche is really beyond 
her powers, or from the infectious example of 
other nations, France has within the last 
twenty years turned more and more from her 
natural policy to plunge into what for her has 
turned out to be a slough of colonial expansion. 
Colonies that are self-supporting, that attract 
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trade and settlers, are as a rule sources of 
strength to the parent nation. But the French 
colonies are a source of weakness to France. 
Barely one of them has yet been able to show 
a balance on the right side. Martinique, 
Gaudaloupe and Réunion are of adult years, 
and should have ceased to require subsidies, 
yet they still receive several millions. Algeria, 
splendidly situated though it is, is still, after an 
occupation of over seventy years, a financial 
failure and a perpetual charge on the national 
exchequer. Senegal and the Soudan and the 
French possessions in China and Oceania tell 
the same tale. As for the Congo, its financial 
condition seems beyond hope of redemption. 
Wherever one turns a similar state of affairs 
confronts one. The French empire, with its 
area of 3,740,000 square miles and its popu- 
lation of 56,000,000, returns no _ practical 
equivalent for the immense outlay devoted to 
it. Exclusive of Algeria and Tunis, the 
first of which is regarded as an integral 
part of France and the second is under the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the colonies need 
an annual dole of from $20,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000; they attract no colonists and very 
little trade; they impoverish France instead 
of reinforcing her. 

For this there are several reasons on the 
surface. For one thing, France, like Ger- 
many, has come too late into the field to do 
more than annex what England did not care 
to take for herself. For another, the all but 
stationary condition of the population, which 
is not due to any lack of vigor in the race, but 
solely to the dowry system and the testamen- 
tary laws, deprives France of the leading 
motive for expansion. For a third, education 
and environment and his intense passion for 
his native soil make it a torture for the average 
Frenchman to pull up his stakes in France 
and embark on the rough-and-tumble life of a 
colonist. For a fourth, France is by instinct 
and training a military nation and a bureau- 
cratic nation, and experience has shown that 
the soldier and the functionary are not the 
proper foundation to build empires on. The 
essence of colonization is not conquest, but 
development; yet, to read some French 
writers, one would think that for the estab- 
lishment of a prosperous colony it was enough 
to send out into the wilds of the Sahara the 
flag, a Maxim, and a salaried official. With 
the French Chauvinists to conquer is to colo- 
nize. They clamor for more territory, for 























fresh expeditions, much as an amateur runs 
after bric-a-brac very eagerly, very indiscrimin- 
ately, and not knowing or caring whether the 
object sought after is worth having or no. 
Colonel Marchand’s appearance at Fashoda 
was a proof of a deplorable lack of system 
somewhere, and the quietude with which the 
French people as a whole took his ignominious 
expulsion wasin itself an indirect censure onthe 
policy which laid France and a gallant French- 
man open to such a galling rebuff. There is 
no sense of imperialism among the common 
people of France, as there was among the 
Romans, as there is to-day among the Eng- 
lish. The colonial party is a noisy and in 
official and parliamentary circles an influential 
faction, but it carries little weight outside 
Paris. Such as it is, however, it may yet be 
the means of speeding France to another 
débacle. Some such catastrophe as over- 
whelmed the Italians at Adowa may even now 
be maturing for France on the frontiers of 
Morocco. 

One must remember that the foreign policy 
of the Republic is as cautious and pacific as 
its colonial policy is unsystematic and provo- 
cative. The French peasant, who is the 
backbone of the country, is absolutely against 
a land war that involves the possibility of in- 
vasion. He has learned what invasion means 
and the lesson endures. The Republic has 
striven magnificently and with success to 
safeguard its territory. Spain is bound to 
her northern neighbor with a chain that 
nothing can break so long as cosmopolitan 
finance remains one of the decisive factors of 
international politics. The Tunis question 
has passed the danger point and Italy will 
never stir up an aggressive war against 
France. The double line of fortresses that 
stretches along the eastern frontier is a 
barrier which the German War Office itself is 
known to regard as insurmountable. The 
question of Belgium is not yet one of prac- 
tical moment, and when it does crop up, is 
more likely to be settled by a friendly com- 
promise with Germany. 

So far then as the Continent is concerned 
France is exceedingly unlikely either to pro- 
voke or to be drawn into war. There remains 
the problem of England, and it is here where 
the colonial policy of the Republic mates for 
difficulties. | England has steadily ousted 
Germany from the position of the supreme ob- 
ject of French hatred. The doctrine of /a 
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revanche has only a few fanatic apostles like 
Paul Dérouléde left in France to-day. New- 
foundland, Egypt, Nigeria, Tunis, Siam, Mada- 
gascar, Fashoda, the Dreyfus case and the 
Boer war—let alone the impossibility of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen ever understand- 
ing one another—have focussed the restless- 
ness and militant impatience of France into a 
glowing animosity against England. The co- 
lonial policy has done an indirect service to 
the nation in giving the army occasional em- 
ployment and relieving to some extent the 
nervous strain and tedium of waiting for a 
chance that never comes. But it has also 
brought England and France face to face at 
more than one perilous point. The most 
reckless and vitriolic press in the world has 
for years been preaching a jehad against Eng- 
land, prefacing it with the consolation that it 
will be a naval war without risk to the sacred 
soil of France or of damage to the peaceful 
tiller in the fields. The colonial ambitions of 
France are at once a drain on French resources 
and a menace to her relations with England. 

Whether it can stand a war is the ultimate 
problem of the French as of all other Re- 
publics. France being what it is, histrionic 
and martial, a successful war is only one 
degree less to be. feared than an unsuccessful. 
Indeed there is more chance that defeat might 
rally the sound sobriety of the people to the 
protection of the last experiment in govern- 
ment it is possible for them to make, than 
there is that victory would not drive them into 
the arms of the triumphant general. Conceive 
for instance a war in which the French and 
Russian forces were fighting side by side. 
Might not some dashing exploit of Prince 
Louis, the grandson of Jerome Bonaparte, and 
now an Officer in the Russian service, revive in 
a flash all the glories of that historic name and 
rouse to acclamation the latent love of direct 
and personal rulership? Boulangerism, pitiful 
as was its central figure, revealed the hidden 
life of France. Whether the Republic has 
taught the necessary restraint, whether the 
people could resist again an appeal pointed 
with the trophies of war, are questions that 
only war itself can answer. 

Meanwhile the Republic lives and grows, 
and to the foreign eye France, if often more 
brilliant, was never more prosperous and 
secure. In no country except the United 
States does civilization strike deeper ; nowhere 
is there so much diffused comfort and taste, 
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so much thrift and humble elegance, such 
wealth of placid, industrious and affectionate 
home-life. If Paris has decayed into a mere 


cosmopolitan pleasure-ground, if democracy 
has destroyed the sa/on and sectionalized that 
brilliant society that was once the model and 
despair of Europe, France as a whole has 


THE GOOD ROADS TRAIN 


gathered fresh energy and steadfastness from 
her reverses. A nation of landed proprietors 
can never be destroyed, and the word ruin is 
as inapplicable to France as to America. 
The utmost disaster that even the follies of 
her rulers can inflict, her own virtues and 
strength will always be able to repair. 


THE GOOD ROADS TRAIN 


OBJECT LESSONS 


IN ROAD BUILDING, BY 


THE MOST IMPROVED 


METHODS AND THE BEST MACHINERY, IN A SUCCESSION OF COMMUN- 


ITIES— THE WORK OF A TRAVELING 


SCHOOL OF DEMONSTRATION 


COMPARED WITH THE MEAGRE RESULTS OF PREACHING A REFORM 


—WHAT WAS DONE IN A DAY ON 
By - 


EARL 


HE National Good Roads Association, 
| assisted by Director Mr. Martin 
Dodge, Director of the Government 
Bureau of Public Roads Inquiries, and various 
individuals interested in the improvement of 
our public highways, has given the people 
of the Middle West and South a very practi- 
cal object lesson in the construction and the 
value of good roads. They have built im- 
proved highways at the very doors of the 
people in a number of communities in the 
Mississippi valley, showing them by actual 
example how to make fine modern highways 
out: of the materials which they have at 
hand. 

It has been an object lesson with possible 
practical results. They brought nothing 
which the people themselves might not have, 
using only the raw material which the 
local community already had. And they 
created in many places a desire for something 
better, by an example of it. 

The “good roads”’ train, is the novel and 
effective means of imparting this instruction. 
It has already made its first trip, and the 
enthusiasm with which it was _ received, 
points to the success of the plan. It is likely 
to be made a.permanent feature of instruction 
in making good roads. Other trains like it will 
be sent through other parts of the country. 


Note.—This is, of course, only one very small, though unique, incident in a great movement. 


A STREET IN, NEW ORLEANS 


MAYO 


On this initial trip, the men in charge of the 
train have received more requests than they 
can comply with to give exhibitions of road 
making. 

The idea of the train originated in the 
Good Roads Convention held in Chicago last 
November. At that time it was hoped that 
Congress would make a considerable appro- 
priation for the building of specimen highways 
in different parts of the country. Congress 
did increase the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Public Roads inquiries of which Mr. Dodge, 
of Ohio, has been in charge for several years, 
but it did not appropriate money for actual 
road building, but the Good Roads Association 
decided upon concerted private effort to ac- 
complish the same end in a quiet and yet 
effective. 

It was thus that the “ good roads” train was 
hit upon. The manufacturers of road-build- 
ing apparatus contributed the use of the best 
machinery and men to operate it. The Illinois 
Central Raiload Company offered the train. 
Early Spring is a more favorable time for 
work in the Southern than in the Northern 
states, and New Orleans was made the starting 
point. The train left Chicago for New Orleans 
on April 20th. The place selected to give 
the first object lesson in scientific road build- 
ing was Carrollton Avenue in a suburb of New 


This magazine in- 


tends to deal with other and larger phases of the Good Roads movement in future numbers. 
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THE GOOD ROADS TRAIN 


THE ROAD 


oe 


BUILDER 


This machine is propelled by a twelve-mule team—eight before and eight behind—and moves earth at a rate of 125 yards an hour. 
Picture taken April 26th 


Orleans. It was hardly worthy to be calleda 
street. It ran through very low ground, no 
attempt had ever been made to grade it and 
it was practically impassable for the greater 
portion of the year. It was decided to build 
a dirt road using only the material at hand— 
a lumpy clay baked almost to the solidity of 
stone by the heat of the sun. 

This was the soil on which the men and 
machinery of the good roads train were put to 


work. A sixteen-mule team was hitched to 
the principal machine and it tore through the 
sup-baked soil, ploughing up a broad furrow 
from the side of the street, throwing it upon 
a conveyor which in turn deposited it on the 
middle of the roadway. Under the unfavor- 
able conditions encountered the machine 
moved more than one hundred yards of earth 
per hour and did the work of more than fifty 
men with teams, plows and scrapers. 


THE GRADER AT WORK 


Levelling off the earth thrown up by the road-building machine. 


Picture taken April 27th 
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Behind this road-builder came harrows to 
break up and evenly distributé the earth; 
graders to round it off so as to insure proper 
drainage, and rollers to press it down. At 
the end of two days the city had a fine stretch 
ef well built comparatively waterproof road 
a mile in length, in place of the impassable 
“avenue.” 

The city officials gave their hearty co- 
operation, and furnished prison labor and six- 
teen mule teams with drivers. The achieve- 
ment was viewed with astonishment by the 
citizens of New Orleans who had come to 
consider this particular portion of their street 
system as hopeless. No crushed rocks, shells 
or other foreign materials were used in making 
this road and it is not regarded by the Govern- 
ment experts in charge as being by any means 
an ideal highway. But it is interesting and 
highly instructive as showing what may be 
accomplished with the most accessible 
material. 

The train remained in New Orleans during 
the Good Roads convention which was held 
there on April 29th and 30th. It then went 
on its way back toward Chicago, stopping at 
frequent intervals to give the residents of 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and Illinois 
practical lessons. 

“ This subject has been agitated for years,” 
says Mr. Dodge. ‘“ Reports and pamphlets 
have been issued, conventions have been held, 
and the Government, through the Public Roads 
Inquiries Bureau, which is part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has examined soils, given 
instructions in the methods of road-building, 
answered questions, experimented and done 
everything possible within the limited scope 
marked out for it, to assist in spreading knowl- 
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edge and creating sentiment in regard to this 
important subject. Last year, in connection 
with local authorities, we constructed some 
short sample pieces of roadway at Port Huron, 
Mich., Springfield, O., Topeka, Kan. and one 
or two other places. I found then, as we are 
proving again now in connection with this 
“good roads” train, that more people will flock 
to see the actual construction and operation of 
a model road than will go to a convention and 
hear the subject discussed by the highest 
authorities who can speak upon it. 

“Tn this fact I believe is to be found the 
cue for our future operations. If a strip of 
thoroughly good roadway only a quarter of 
a mile‘long could be laid in every township of 
the country to show the people what modern 
methods and machinery can accomplish with 
the least promising materials it would prove a 
mighty leverage in doing away with the dis- 
graceful conditions of the roads in a great part 
of the country. Taking an average of the 
whole country it is true, undoubtedly, that it 
costs more to haul the products of the soil 
fifteen miles by wagon than it does to convey 
them 250 miles by rail. The burden of this 
waste in time, labor and money falls upon the 
agricultural producer. 

“So far as our work has extended in the 
South and West we find that people of all 
classes are taking a very lively interest in it. 
With the desire for better conditions firmly 
established, and the knowledge of methods 
and machinery which can be taught by practi- 
cal illustration, it need be a matter of a few 
years only before our highways become a 
source of national pride instead of being, as 
they now are, in many parts of the country, a 
national disgrace.” 





THE “GOOD ROADS” TRAIN 
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CHILDREN OF THE WHITTIER KINDERGARTEN (FREE DAY SCHOOL) TENDING THEIR VEGETABLE GARDEN 


THE SALVATION 


BEEN TESTED BY TIME- 
PROBLEM AND THE 


BY 


WASHINGTON 


BOOKER T. 


SUCCESSFUL 





Or THE NEGRO 


THE VALUE OF THE WORK OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE AS IT HAS 


A SUCCINCT STATEMENT OF THE RACE 


METHOD OF ITS SOLUTION 


PRINCIPAL OF TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Photographically Illustrated by Frances Benjamin Johnston 


HEN General Samuel C. Armstrong 
founded the Hampton Institute, 
it was his aim, to found an institu- 

tion that should train Negro youths to meet 
conditions as they existed in the South. Dr. 
H. B. Frissell, the wise successor of Gen. 
Armstrong, has continued the policy of the 
founder. Of course, there might have been 
conditions that Gen. Armstrong did not like 
and other conditions for which he might have 
preferred to prepare his students, but he 
chose to prepare them for conditions that 
actually existed. He refused to deal in 
theories, or mere flights of imagination. As 
nearly as I have been able to understand Gen. 
Armstrong and his successor Dr. Frissell, I 
do not think that I misrepresent them when I 
say that their object has been to consider the 
history of the race with which they were deal- 
ing, to consider the occupations which were 
open to it and by which it for the most part 
earns its living, and lastly its relations to its 
white neighbor. In relation to the history of 


the Negro, Hampton considered the fact that 
it was dealing with a race that had no necessity 
to labor in its native land before being brought 
to America ; and which was forced, for two- 
hundred and fifty years to labor under circum- 
stances not calculated to make it love labor, 
oF to instil into it in any large degree a sense 
of the dignity of labor. Slavery did however, 
leave the four million Negroes emancipated 
with a higher degree of civilization than was 
perhaps possessed by any equal number of 
Negroes to be found anywhere else. Out of 
slavery the Negro got the Christian religion, 
the English language, a knowledge of agricul- 
ture, domestic life, and, in many Cases, a high 
degree of mechanical skill. But notwithstand- 
ing all this the Negro felt that he was “ being 
worked,’ and there is a vast difference between 
“working ” and “ being worked.” In the one 
case the individual exerts himself because he 
loves labor and sees in it gain, beauty and 
dignity ; in the other case the individual 
exerts himself because of necessity, or because 
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of being compelled to do so. I do not wish to 
convey the idea that all slaves “ worked” 
because of being forced to do so, for there were 
many noble Negro men and women to whom 
Southern white men can point who, in slavery 
even, considered it a disgrace to be idle and a 
privilege to labor. But, as a rule, the labor 
of the slave period was forced. 

It was, then, rightly, the first object of 
Hampton to make the Negro student appre- 
ciate the difference between forced labor and 
free labor; in a word to teach him to love 
labor for its own sake, and not to feel that he 
must labor only when necessity or force was 
employed to drive him to it. It was further 


the object of Hampton to teach the Negro 
youth that all forms of labor whether with the 
head or hand were equally honorable; that 
cooking food, or laundering, thoroughly done, 
were just as commendable as teaching school 
This was no easy task 


or Clerking in a store. 
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to undertake at the time that Hampton began 
its work. Ina large degree it had been one 
of the Negro’s chief ambitions to get free so 
that he could get to the point where he would 
not have to work, but could bea “ gentleman.” 
It had been a most cherished idea that educa- 
tion, if it had any value, was to enable one to 
live without work with the hand. To have 
this idea corrected on the threshold of his 
freedom at an institution of learning where 
the chief aim was to teach one: to. work, was 
something that was hard for the Negro to 
understand. It was a hard and perplexing 
task that Hampton undertook, but it was 
faced bravely and wisely. At the time there 
was not only no industrial or manual training 
school for Negroes anywhere in the country 
but there were practically none for white people, 
North or South. When Hampton was started 
few if any persons in this country had seriously 
considered the subject of hand-training as a 





PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE 


A lesson in scientific farming 
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SLOYD AT THE WHITTIER (PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL) 
The beginnings of manual training where boys and girls are taught to make small useful wooden articles 


means of helping to train the mind, or as a 
moral force. So far from industrial education 
being a narrow and limited education I believe 
that, in the future more than at present, 
people are going to see that thorough training 
of hand, head, and heart, is liberal education, 


and that the training of the head alone is 
narrow education. 

To my mind the best education is that 
which will fit one to do in the best manner 
the things that are open to him in the com- 
munity in which he is to reside. And I be- 





GIRLS’ SLOYD AT HAMPTON 


Advanced manual training 
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On a house constructed entirely by Hampton students under expert supervision. 


COMPLETING FINE INTERIOR WOODWORK 





All woodwork, panels, rails, ornamenis, etc , have 


been made by other Hampton students at their own saw-mill 


lieve that the founders of the 
Hampton Institute and those 
who control it now will not 
very far disagree with this defin- 
ition. This definition must not 
be taken to mean that the Negro 
youth be limited in culture or 
confined to any especial occupa- 
tions, but it ‘does mean to pro- 
ceed from the known to the un- 
known, from that which one is 
sure that he can find to do to 
the uncertain and the unknown 
—to use what is immediately 
about one as stepping stones to 
more difficult and more import- 
ant tasks. With those ideas in 
mind the officers of the Hamp- 
ton Institute analyzed the con- 
dition of the Negro as it was 
when freedom found him. In 








AN OUTDOOR SKETCHING CLASS 
Training for hand, eye, and a taste for the beautiful 
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A HOME BUILT AND OWNED BY HAMPTON GRADU- 
ATES—A PROSPEROUS MAN AND HIS WIFE 
Its well-to-do air, neatness and comfort are shown in contrast to 
the old-time tumbled-down Negro cabins 





few institutions for either race where the 
mental discipline is so severe and systematic 
as at Hampton. It is true that in a large 
degree the old method of merely making the 
student commit to memory something that 
some one else has thought out and reduced 
to rules or a system has been largely discarded 
for the newer and more rational method of 
laying more stress upon teaching the student 
to think, to investigate, to systematize; to 
give him power instead of a merely trained 
memory. Ina word, as the illustrations used 
in connection with this article will show, the 
student is taught to go into the shop, into the 
field, to get hold of actual live problems in 
arithmetic and geometry instead of largely 
using mere book problems that in too many 


SERVING MEALS TO THE HAMPTON STUDENTS 


Students help to pay their tuition by regular employment in the school and-many serve as waiters and cooks at a fixed rate of wages 


doing this it was found that by far the 
greater proportion of my race were living 
on the farms and were dependent upon 
agriculture in some form for their daily 
living. Clearly then agricultural training was 
the proper thing to begin with and the indus- 
try upon which to place the greatest emphasis ; 
and from the founding of the institution up to 
the present, agricultural training has been the 
basis at Hampton just as it has been at the Tus- 
kegee Institute which is an outgrowth from 
Hampton. 

Some people, however, get the mistaken 
idea that there is little or no academic train- 
ing at Hampton in connection with the indus- 
trial work. This is far from true; I know of 





AN OLD-TIME RAMSHACKLE CORN-HOUSE 
AND STABLE 
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AN “OUTDOOR” LESSON IN ARITHMETIC 


Calculating amount of lumber required and cost of construction of a green-house 


cases do not train one for actual life. In of laboratory for the purpose of bringing the 
grammar and physics the same plan is followed student into touch with life. Continuing, to 
of using the great industrial plant as a kind use agriculture as one example of the many 
industries taught at Hampton, it 
is not only the object to teach the 
student how to make a living out 
of agriculture but to teach him to 
love and respect the industry to 
such an extent that he will con- 
sider it a privilege to be engaged 
in agricultural pursuits either for 
himself or for others. This love 
for agriculture is instilled into the 
student by teaching him to observe 
the processes of nature—to be- 
come so well acquainted with labor- 
saving machinery that he will be 
able to lift agriculture in a large 
degree out of mere drudgery into 
that atmosphere where it becomes 
dignified and beautiful. 

As a rule, the Negro is at his 
best in agricultural life in the 
country districts. He is at his 





THE HAMPTON MANDOLIN AND BANJO CLUB 


Most of the students have fine voices and musical tastes 
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worst in too many cases in large cities and 
especially in the large cities of the North. 
One finds the best and most hopeful type of 
Negroes in the rural districts of the South. 
In the Northern cities the Negro finds the 
temptation and the severe competition in too 
many cases more than he can stand up against. 
The Negro must secure his foundation for 
citizenship very largely in agricultural pursuits. 
When he has grown strong in mind, purse 
and morals, in agriculture he can gradually 
learn to hold his own in a larger degree in the 
large cities. 

Hampton kept in mind from the beginning 
the foundation in industry which slavery laid 
for the Negro. It kept in mind the fact that 
slavery taught the Negro such industries as 
agriculture, carpentry, cooking, laundering, 
etc., and that if as a free man he is to support 
himself and make himself valuable in his own 
community by keeping up with the latest and 
most progressive methods of industrial work 
he must. be taught how to do things in the 
best way. I have heard the race question 
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discussed by a good many people in various 
forms, but I have always maintained that the 
Negro’s greatest and safest protection would 
come from his usefulness. I am almost ready 
to say that the whole question as to the future 
of the Negro in America hinges upon the 
question as to whether he can make himself 
so valuable to the community in which he 
lives that the community will feel that it can- 
not dispense with his presence. There is 
one test of what the Southern white man 
thinks of an intelligent, industrious, law-abid- 
ing, property-holding Negro that I have never 
seen fail. In all my experience in the South 
I have never seen a member of my race of 
this description get into trouble to the extent 
that a bond was required of him by the court 
that there were not dozens of white men 
ready to go upon his bond for any amount. | 
have never seen a Negro whose word could be 
relied upon try to borrow money at the bank 
or from individual Southern white men who 
did not get the same kind of accommodations 
that a Southern white man would have got. 
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THE SALUTE TO THE FLAG 
Daily opening exercise at the Whittier School 


Hampton kept in mind the fact that some 
influence must be brought to bear immediately 
after slavery upon the life of the Negro that 
would cause him to stick to and use the fun- 
damental occupations which he learned in slav- 
ery as stepping stones. This institution 
recognized the fact that during slavery it was 
to the interest of the master to teach as many 
Negroes trades as possible, because the me- 
chanic was more valuable to him financially 
than a common laborer. Many masters went 
further than this and taught their slaves trades 
because of their broader interest in them. 
But Gen. Armstrong at Hampton saw that 
unless some institution picked up the threads 
of industry where slavery dropped them, the 
Negro would not be taught the dignity of 
labor, that he would put all of his dependence 
upon political agitation and the fundamental 
occupations upon which all races must begin 
would pass from him into the hands of 
others. 

As a result of Hampton’s persistency in 
holding to its original purpose, many other 
institutions in the South are adopting its 


methods. At the present time all agricultural 
pursuits, and most of the mechanical trades, 
the mining industries, and all forms of domes- 
tic service are open to the Negro in the South 
and will remain open to him as long as he can 
perform the work as well or better than any 
one else can perform it. 

In the next place, the Hampton Institute 
has kept in mind the relations between the 
two races. The Southern white man has 
been accustomed for nearly three hundred 
years to come into business and trade relations 
with the Negro. But Gen. Armstrong saw 
even farther into the problem. He saw 
that whenever the Negro became the owner 
of a farm, or became a good mechanic, and 
tax-payer and had money in the bank that, as 
a rule, his white neighbors had little fear of 
the vote of such aman. And, so at Hampton 
the cooking class, the class in laundering, in agri- 
culture, in carpentry, in geometry, in history, 
means not the limitation of the Negro’s devel- 
opment, but its broadening so that he be- 
comes on the contrary a neighbor and a 
helper of the white man. 





ALEXANDER JOHNSTON CASSATT 


President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and engineer, stock farmer, and an active friend of all out-of-door sport 
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ALEXANDER JOHNSTON CASSATT 


MAN OF AFFAIRS 


FRANCIS NELSON BARKSDALE 


’ NHE gathering in of a fourteen-million- 
_ dollar property over night would 
create a ripple of comment even in 
the present days of stupendous deals, but in 
1872 it was an unheard-of performance 
and even now the conditions surrounding 
its accomplishment place it in the list of 
deeds of notable generalship and give a key 
to the character of Mr. Cassatt to whose 
quick and bold intelligence its execution 
was due. 

The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more Railroad Company, owned by New 
England capitalists, extended from Philadel- 
phia to Baltimore and was operated in the 
interests of the Pennsylvania. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad regarded this close alliance 
with exceeding jealousy, since that corporation 
coveted it as a means of reaching New York. 
Baltimore & Ohio agents, under instructions 
from the Garretts, had been secretly ‘securing 
the stock, but quiet as their work had been 
pushed it had not escaped the watchful eye of 
Mr. Cassatt. When the Baltimore & Ohio 
management felt assured that sufficient shares 
had been acquired to secure control, Robert 
Garrett walked into the office of George B. 
Roberts, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, one morning and exultingly remarked : 

“Mr. Roberts, we have secured control of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
Railroad. We are not disposed, however, to 
disturb your relations with the property, and 
you need not give yourself any uneasiness on 
that score.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Roberts, in his dry 
manner, “I did not know that you had pro- 
gressed so far in your negotiations.” 

At the .conclusion of the interview there 
was a conference between Mr. Roberts and 
Mr. Cassatt, which resulted in a meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad directors in New 
York that night. The session was prolonged 
far into the morning hours, but at its conclu- 
sion a check was drawn for $14,949,052.20, 





and a block of stock of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad Company 
was transferred to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and with it passed the control of 
the road. 

Mr. Garrett had somehow overlooked this 
block of shares, but Mr. Cassatt knew where 
it was and how to get it at the proper 
moment. 

The stockholders of the Pennsylvania met 
in annual meeting the next day and the 
announcement by Mr. Roberts of the purchase 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
Railroad came like a clap of thunder out of 
a clear sky, not only to the public, but to the 
Baltimore & Ohio people as well, who were 
resting in fancied security over the outwitting 
of their greatest and most resourceful com- 
petitor. 

For a number of years this check was the 
largest ever drawn in settlement of any 
financial transaction, and it hangs now on the 
wall of the treasury of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, a tribute to the sagacity, strategy 
and readiness of one of the boldest railway 
generals. 

Huguenot-Scotch ancestry is a splendid 
advantage in the start of life. The traditional 
persistence, endurance and loyalty to principles 
of the one ; the honesty, industry and sagacity 
of the other branch of the family tree is apt 
to produce fruit that will develop the finest 
traits of each. 

Such were the forbears of Alexander 
Johnston Cassatt, and it is as easy in the family 
names to hark back to the uncertain fortunes 
of the Scottish chiefs as to the bloody 
days of St. Bartholomew. The scion of the 
house of Johnston-Cassatt came into being in 
1839, at Pittsburg, an industrial centre, which, 
since that date, has added a_ stupendous 
amount of material to the sum of the world’s 
work. 

The school days of young Cassatt were 
devoted to the study of the usual courses of 
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instruction, but his special proficiency in 
mathematics and the modern languages in- 
clined him to the profession of engineering, 
and a few years’ course of study in the great 
German university of Darmstaadt not only 
ripened the resolve, but served as a substan- 
tial basis for the superstructure of his life’s 
work. Diligent in study, observant of con- 
ditions, enthusiastic of the future, the adoption 
of a course of technical training was the logical 
result of the return to America. The Ren- 
saeller Polytechnic Institute at Troy offered 
the medium, and in 1859, when twenty years 
of age, young Cassatt emerged from his studies 
a civil engineer. Strong in his magnificent 
physical condition, the young engineer looked 
into the future with the calm assurance of 
success. A man of few words, but eminently 
one of action, there is no record that he 
made boasts of any goal which he had set for 
himself, but with the quiet determination 
which has distinguished his entire career, he 
packed his sextant and responded to a call for 
his services in the location of a railroad in 
Georgia. He returned to Philadelphia in 
1861 and entered the service of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad Company, then dominated by 
John Edgar Thomson, third president of the 
corporation, and the brilliant engineer to 
whose indefatigable labors the then difficult 
work of constructing a railroad over the 
mountains was largely due. Col. Thomas A. 
Scott, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and at that time Assistant Secretary 
of War, was his executive officer and under 
his immediate supervision the cadets of the 
Service were trained. 

Col. Scott picked his men with unerring 
judgment. Cassatt was of his kind, and his 
rise from one position of trust and responsi- 
bility to another was rapid and continuous. 
He was as thorough in the mastery of details 
as he was competent in their generalization. 
When he had a duty to perform he brought 
these characteristics to his aid, and the work 
was done better than other men could do it. 
Promotion under civil service had long been 
established as the keystone of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad organization. The road has 


always been operated by practical railroad 
men, who, entering the service in youth, have 
developed with years and have found in merit 
the only path to advancement. 

In the spring of 1861, Cassatt shouldered 
the rod of the under-surveyor and commenced 
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the real work of his life. Between this date 
and 1870, when the office of general manager 
was created for him, he had constructed rail- 
roads, administered the management of the 
company’s shops, and directed the construc- 
tion of locomotives and cars, placed in work- 
ing order new branch and connecting lines, 
and had supervised the operation of the entire 
system as general superintendent, compassing 
with ease the manifold and complex duties 
that appertain to so responsible a position. 
This was the creative period of the railroad’s 
history. In order to build up a great highway 
of traffic between East and West, new lines 
were acquired, and in moulding these widely 
separated and ill-mated factors into one homo- 
geneous system the best talent and the 
strongest administrative ability were required. 
Not only this, but the development of the 
company’s interests from within received his 
closest attention. He bent his energies to 
acquiring adequate terminal facilities at im- 
portant centres, reconstructed the roadway 
and bridges, introduced the track tank, and the 
block-signal system. He was the first prom- 
inent railroad official to recognize the far- 
reaching merits of the air-brake, and its intro- 
duction and exhaustive tests by him led to its 
universal adoption by the railroads of the 
world. To his efforts also is largely due the 
present well-established practice of maintain- 
ing a service of through cars between the 
large centres of population, although located 
on different lines of railroads. 

The disciplinary regulation of employees 
received very close attention at his hands. 
Their appearance and their manners in their 
relation to the public were defined, and while 
Mr. Cassatt was firm and determined in his 
relations with the army of men under his con- 
trol he was not dictatorial nor severe, and no 
official ever enjoyed in higher degree the 
confidence and respect of his subordinates. 
With equal facility the switch-tender or the 
superintendent could get a hearing if he had 
anything to say. 

Mr. Cassatt’s achievements as_ general 
manager won for him a vice-presidency, but 
in his enlarged field of labor he did not with- 
draw his watchful eye from the work of detail 
which had been taken up by others.. With 
his magnificent work, as general manager as 
a background, promotion came quickly. In 
1874 he became third and in 1880 first vice- 
president. In the latter position he was 




















second to and executive officer for his chief, 
the late president, George B. Roberts. 

Great systems of railroads did not then 
exist, and the individual roads were being 
developed on lines of policy which prepared 
them to control eventually the weaker lines 
and assume the mastery in territories from 
which their traffic was drawn. The expansion 
was chiefly from within, except that a desirable 
connection was often drawn so closely under 
the protecting wing of the embryonic “ trunk 
line” that its complete assimilation was only 
a matter of time. The greed of acquisition 
naturally excited many jealousies among the 
competing lines in the east, and in the delicate 
adjustment of these differences and the 
maintenance of harmonious relations with his 
neighbors, the diplomatic side of Mr. Cassatt’s 
character stood out in bold relief. The promo- 
tion of the plans of his own management to 
secure the greatest advantages to their property 
was at the same time the first consideration in 
all his transactions. Like a general in the field 
he fortified his own position, while no oppor- 
tunity to circumvent his enemy escaped him. 
He was as prompt to act as he was dashing in 
execution. 

Another characteristic thing happened 
when, at the zenith of his power in the trans- 
portation world, after twenty-one years of 
strenuous upbuilding, he voluntarily surren- 
dered his high post in 1882, and at the age of 
forty-two years retired to private life. In 
utter harmony with all his associates, with a 
grasp on the railroad situation of the country 
that no other man had hitherto enjoyed, and 
in the very flush of physical and mental energy, 
he sought relief to devote a few years of his 
best manhood to the pursuit of a leisure for 
the enjoyment of which he was thoroughly 
fitted by his tastes and environment. 

In his letter of resignation, he wrote: 

“My only object in taking this step is to 
_ have more time at my disposal than anyone 
occupying so responsible a position in railroad 
management can command. If I were to 
remain. in active railroad life I could not desire 
a position more agreeable to me than the one 
I now occupy, nor would I be willing to con- 
nect myself with any other company than the 
one in. whose service more than twenty-one 
years of my. life have been passed.” 

His promise was kept in spite of the fact 
that numbers of tenders of the headship of 
railroads were made him during his retirement. 
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Several years of foreign travel followed his 
release from active business and then he 
assumed the duties of private citizenship on 
his country estate. 

During his absence abroad the stockholders 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad elected him to 
membership in the directorate, and upon his 
return he assumed his seat and devoted his 
energies to the work as diligently in an advi- 
sory as he had previously done in an executive 
capacity. It may safely be declared that 
during the entire period of his services there 
was no important meeting of the board at 
which he failed to appear, unless absence 
from the country prevented attendance. 

Mr. Cassatt’s seventeen years of playtime 
were by no means passed in idleness. The 
development of his celebrated stock farm at 
Chester Brook, Berwyn, Pa., claimed a large 
measure of his attention. This began with 
the importation of The Bard, that famous 
racing sire, from England, and the breeding 
of the long string of horses that won for him 
so much prestige on the turf. His judgment, 
integrity and liberality made him for a time 
one of the most successful as well as the most 
prominent figures of the American turf. In 
conjunction with the late D. D. Withers and 
other associates Mr. Cassatt built the great 
track at Monmouth Park, the scene of many 
of his victories. It was only after the abuses 
in racing practised by the irresponsible proprie- 
tors of the “ outlaw tracks” in New Jersey had 
thrown a cloud of infamy upon horse-racing 
that he retired from the Monmouth Park As- 
sociation and shortly thereafter entirely 
abandoned the breeding of horses for racing’ 
purposes. His interest in the race horse was 
transferred to the hackney, and the superiority 
of his products along this line has been proven 
by the capture of blue ribbons at many shows. 
The Chester Brook Stock Farm has accom- 
plished a great deal toward elevating the 
standard of driving horses in this country, 
and its care is the owner’s pet diversion. 

His interest in horses naturally led to an 
interest in good roads and realizing that the 
way to have good roads was to make them 
he accepted the position of road supervisor 
of his township, and for twenty years was 
successively reélected to this position. The 


roads were built and maintained under his 
personal supervision and are considered as 
models _ of 
America. 


the best country roads of 
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Even in his retirement railroad affairs were 

not entirely banished from Mr. Cassatt’s 
mind. He loved the work of the builder too 
well. A notable instance of his originality 
and bold determination is found in the plan- 
ning and construction of the New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk Railroad. The problem 
of transporting promptly and quickly the 
vegetables and fruits of the Maryland and 
Virginia peninsula, and the eastern section 
of Virginia, had long been unsolved. The 
slow progress of conveying these perishable 
products by boat to Baltimore, or some small 
port on Chesapeake Bay and thence to the 
north by rail, was antiquated. Norfolk was 
naturally the forwarding point and quick rail- 
way service had to be established with that 
city, in order that Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston might enjoy the delicacies of the 
upper-south in the first blush of their ripeness. 
Railroad communication ended at Delmar 
just on the dividing line between Delaware 
and Maryland, ninety-five miles from Chesa- 
peake Bay at Cape Charles. 

Mr. Cassatt said to the late William L. Scott: 

“Let’s build a railroad from Delmar to 
Cape Charles, and connect with Norfolk and 
Portsmouth by boat.” 

“Very good,” replied Mr. Scott, “ But how 
will you transfer your freight across Chesa- 
peake Bay expeditiously?” 

“We will build powerful and fast transfer 
tugs that will transport loaded trains across 
the bay.” 

“ But the distance is thirty-six miles and the 
bay at times is rougher than the English 
Channel.” 

“We can build the boats strong enough, 
and equip them with engines of sufficient 
power to make the run in three hours,” 
calmly replied Mr. Cassatt. 

This was the longest and most difficult ferry 
service that had ever been attempted, but 
with the boats constructed from Mr. Cassatt’s 
designs it was accomplished, and the transfer 
ferry has been conveying in safety, and 
with promptness loaded trains across the 
bay for nearly twenty years. 

The “ Berry Express” has the right of way 
on this road, built out of the private funds of 
these two men, and the people of Philadelphia 
and New York may enjoy for breakfast fruit 
gathered in Virginia the previous afternoon, 
while the luncheons of Boston are enriched 
with vegetables gathered at the same time. 
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Since the successful operation of this ferry, 
the same system has been applied on the Great 
Lakes and the Trans-Siberian Railway will 
transfer its trains across Lake Baikal on the 
same principle. 

On June 9, 1899, Mr. Cassatt was elected 
by the board of directors, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to succeed Frank 
Thomson, deceased. He was not a candidate 
for the place and yielded his acceptance from 
a sense of duty to the corporation. He 
assumed the leadership at once and in an in- 
credibly short period of time the railroad history 
of the country felt the impress of his power- 
ful individuality. 

Within six months the traditions of years 
were swept aside, and a new policy was 
adopted. The soft coal territory was dom- 
inated by the Pennsylvania by the right of 
geographical location, and the preservation of 
the integrity of this right was the aim of the 
new president. The community of interest 
plan was born, and under it the president 
acted. He purchased thousands of shares of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & 
Western, and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
roads, and thus established a community of 
interest in the soft coal roads which at once 
served as a safeguard to the holdings of their 
stockholders and a protection to the public. 

For the purpose of extending the tidewater 
facilities of the road a controlling interest in 
the Long Island Railroad, with its valuable 
dockage franchises, was secured, and the pos- 
session of ample shipping facilities were thus 
provided against all time. 

In order to bind the traffic of the Great 
Lakes to the rail traffic of the interior the Erie 
& Western Transportation Company, with 
its valuable terminals at Buffalo, was taken 
over, and to fill in the gap between the Penn- 
sylvania’s own line and the great lake port the 
Western New York & Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was absorbed and the Allegheny Valley 
Railroad consolidated with it for the purposes 
of operation. 

And when these splendid properties had 
been gathered in, the Legislature was asked 
to authorize an increase of the capital stock 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It was done. 
The stockholders added one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to the capitalization, and in 
the meantime the stock of the company 
reached the highest market price in its 
history. 
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Measured by multiplicity of duties Mr. 
Cassatt may be termed a busy man. He is 
the president of seven companies and a 
director in twenty-three, including transpor- 
tation, banks and trust companies. He works 
with wonderful rapidity and disposes of cur- 
rent affairs promptly and finally. His grasp 
of any proposition is immediate and forcible, 
and when it is disposed of there is nothing 
more to be said. But encompassed as he is 
with great affairs he does not deny himself 
ample recreation. 

Apart from his deep interest in the breed- 
ing of horses, he is a friend of all true sports. 
He is a member of the New York Yacht 
Club, and under the colors of that organiza- 
tion has made a number of cruises in his 
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yacht, Zhe Enterprise, both in home and 
foreign waters. 

The Merion Cricket Club, of which he is 
the president, owes its rejuvenation and 
present prosperity largely to his efforts. 
He is an enthusiastic hunter and a member of 
several hunt clubs that enjoy riding in the 
country surrounding the Chester Brook Farm. 

Beside the solution of the great problems 
of transportation, organization and adminis- 
tration this busy president of a far-reaching 
corporation has discovered the secret of main- 
taining robust health and unimpaired vitality 
of body and mind in devoting every moment 
of the time free from the demands of business 
to out of door recreation that thrills the blood 
and makes living an ever present blessing. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE METHODS OF DOING BUSINESS THERE 
—JUST HOW A TRADE IN STOCK IS MADE— THE DETAILS 
OF VARIOUS KINDS OF TRANSACTIONS — EXCHANGES, BANKS, 
BROKERS, SPECULATORS AND THIEVES— THE WALL STREET 


COMMUNITY, 


ITS BUILDINGS, 


ITS NEW SERVICE, ITS EX- 


PENSES AND ITS WHOLE MACHINERY OF RUSHING EXISTENCE 
BY 


S. A. NELSON 


in scope, arrived at its maximum de- 
velopment during the months of April 
and May. Transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change for a single day aggregated 3,330,- 


Sins speculation, now become national 


ooo shares, bank clearings on a _ single 
-day reported a total of $598,537,409.64, 
and a Stock Exchange membership sold 
for $70,000 —all record-breaking figures. 
Brokers had to work day and night and Sun- 
days. Bookkeepers fell asleep at their desks. 
Many broke down from overwork. Nervous 
prostration caused a half-dozen brokers to seek 
the medical care that could be obtained only 
in sanitariums. One great commission house 
found it impossible to close its office for one 
hour in the month of April. In the vernacu- 
lar of the Street it was a “rampant bull 
market,” with the whole country exhibiting 
stock-speculative intoxication. 

This memorable boom culminated on May 
gth, when the Northern Pacific “corner” turned 


the swing of prices back with a shock that 
produced a panic. Wall Street saw a 
$155,000,000 “corner” in railroad shares 
that could have been bought for less than 
$11,000,000 five years ago. 

Then the fall. In the quicksand of “margin” 
speculation fortunes were won in nine months 
and lost in ninety minutes. During one half- 
hour speculative Wall Street was bankrupt, 
declines of from $10 to $50 a share having 
obliterated the margins of speculators and the 
equities of brokers in their loans from the 
banks. Fortunately, the rebound of prices 
was relatively as sharp as the decline, and the 
subsequent readjustment of the stock market 
was accomplished in one week, while all pre- 
vious panics have required at least a month 
before the equilibrium of prices could be 
restored. 

The activity in Wall Street which had this 
dramatic culmination began with the first 
election of President McKinley. Bryanism 
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had been responsible for a panic and an ab- 
normal depression of prices. The rise, with 
occasional halts of prices attributable to the 
war with Spain, to excessive industrial corpo- 
ration organization, and to the money scare of 
December, 1899, extended over four years. 
Its force was gathered from immense crops, 
vastly increased production of mines and 
manufactures, and an amazing growth of ex- 
ports. With it all came the rehabilitation of 
the American railroad industry. The rise. in 
industrial stocks, having been checked, was 
succeeded by a greater advance in railroad 
stocks. On the re-electon of Mr. McKinley 
the situation not only possessed all the good 
factors of 1896, but was reinforced by others, 
notably the elimination of Bryanism and the 
placing of the gold standard on a foundation 
safe from the attacks of demagogues. Nota 
cloud was to be seen on the trade horizon. 
Then followed a feverish outburst of specula- 
tion sweeping over the country with an unpar- 
alleled enthusiasm that almost broke down the 
machinery of Wall Street. England and 
Germany played active parts in the struggle, 
and the whole world looked on with amaze- 
ment. And in ail histories of Wall Street 
the dawn of the new century must be marked 
with a white stone. 


SPECULATIVE WALL STREET 


The Wall Street community is composed of 
the Stock, Produce, Cotton, Coffee and Con- 
solidated Exchanges; the United States Sub- 
Treasury, Assay Office and Custom House ; 
the New York Clearing House, a multitude of 
national and state banks, trust companies, 
private banking firms, import and export 
houses ; dealers in commercial paper and _ pro- 
moters ; representatives of railroad and indus- 
trial corporations and of vast private estates ; 
the “Curb” market, and hundreds of corpora- 
tion lawyers and others who have close rela- 
tions with the securities markets. It is there 
that railroads and industrial corporations are 
organized, financed and reorganized if nec- 
essary ; that stock and bond securities of all 
kinds find their level of value ; that money can 
always be borrowed on good collaterals ; that 
money is transferred from one side of the 
world to the other through the medium of 
foreign exchange bills; that gold exports or 
imports are arranged; that money seeks in- 
vestment in government bonds and all other 
American and some foreign securities. And 
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it is in Wall Street that fortunes are won and 
lost in stock speculation. Considered as a 
whole Wall Street is a true barometer of the 
country’s financial condition, reflecting un- 
erringly depression or prosperity. It is 
always forging a bit ahead of the times 
“ discounting’ known or expected factors, and 
sometimes upset by unexpected occurrences. 
True to American temperament, the stock 
market, considered alone, at times reflects an 
extravagant wave of optimism or an_ un- 
justifiable condition of pessimism, but as the 
money market is always a most reasonable 
place, normal conditions usually prevail: 

Most interesting of all Wall Street’s interests 
is the stock market. The Stock Exchange is 
an unincorporated, voluntary association, re- 
sembling in organization a club, and having a 
membership of 1,100. Memberships or seats 
fluctuate in value. A man to become a 
member must buy a seat and then pass an 
examination before the Committee of Ad- 
missions. If he fails of acceptance he must 
sell the membership. If he is accepted he, or 
his friends who lent the money used in buying 
the seat, must sign a paper releasing the 
membership from all claims. Should he be- 
come insolvent the membership is sold and 


the proceeds are divided among his Stock 


Exchange creditors. About 500 Stock Ex- 
change firms, exclusive of individual brokers 
operating alone, transact the business of that 
institution. 

The members of the Exchange may be sub- 
divided into four groups: (1) commission 
houses which buy and sell stocks and bonds 
for the public; (2) “specialists,” “floor” or 
“$2” brokers who execute orders for com- 
mission houses ; (3) individual speculators who 
trade for their own account and risk and (4) 
brokers who lend money for banks. Com- 
mission houses may be divided into two 
groups: (1) those that conduct a home and 
many branch offices connected by private 
wires and (2) those that transact a local and 
mail business. Transactions in stocks or 
bonds are based on quick delivery. If: you 
buy for “cash,” delivery is made on the day 
of sale. While odd lots of stock are dealt in, 
100 shares is generally recognized as the 
unit. The par or nominal value of one share 
of stock is usually $100, but there are “half” 
shares, so-called, where the par value is $50. 
Prices are based ona percentage of par or 
$100. In the quotations of stocks fractional 
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parts of one per cent. (which is also called one 
“point”’), play a conspicuous part. The 
smallest fraction used is one-eighth or $12.50 
oneach 100 shares. Fluctuations cannot be 
smaller than one-eighth. 

When bought or sold outright the share 
certificates are delivered to the buyer or by 
the seller after an exchange of checks repre- 
senting market values plus commissions and 
other charges. Trading on a margin can be 
compared to a real estate transaction. Thus, 
if you buy a $10,000 house, mortgaging it for 
$8,000, and employing $2,000 of your own 
money, you have a $2,000 equity or margin in 
the house, or in other words twenty per cent. 
If you give your broker $2,000 or twenty per 
cent. margin he will buy for you 100 shares 
of stock, and having bought it, your equity inthe 
stock is twenty per cent. If the stock ad- 
vances and you sell out, your profit is the 
difference between the buying and selling 
prices, less brokerage. If the stock declines 
and you sell out, the difference represents 
your loss. Brokers charge a compulsory fee 
of $12.50 for each 100 shares bought or sold, 
or one-eighth of one per cent., and a two 
dollar revenue tax is added. Traders who 


carry stocks on a margin are usually charged 


six per cent. interest on the amount in- 
volved. 

A complete trade on the “bull” or “long” 
side of the market is effected in this way. 
You deposit your margin of twenty per cent. 
with a broker and request him to buy at the 
market (the best price obtainable), 100 shares 
of Union Pacific. The order is telephoned to 
the Board and delivered to the floor member, 
who buys the lot for 10036 or $10,037.50. 
Adding your commission of one-fourth and two 
dollars for a revenue stamp the stock costs 
you $10,064.50. The next day the broker 
received the stock certificate from the man 
who sold it, and from the date of delivery you 
are charged interest, for the broker, if he does 
not use his own money for carrying it, borrows 
the cash from a bank and puts up the Union 
Pacific stock as collateral. In a week you 
elect to sell the stock at 11054, and your 
broker then obtains a check for $11,062.50, 
after having taken up the loan with the bank to 
secure a return of the stock which is delivered 
tothe buyer. The profit would be $1,000 less 
interest. In the event of a decline, the 
difference between the buying and selling price 
as above figured would be your loss. 
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A complete “bear” or “short” trade 
would represent a sale of say 100 Union 
Pacific at 10036. Your broker sells the 
stock although he has none in his possession. 
At three o’clock, however, he borrows 100 
shares from some other broker in the “loan 
crowd” who has or is “long” of the stock. 
The stock is delivered to your broker who 
takes it up by lending its cash market value 
to the man from whom it is borrowed. It is 
then delivered to the buyer of the 100 shares 
you sold. Ina few days you close out your 
trade by buying back this stock in the open 
market, say at 905%, your broker receives the 
stock thus bought and pays for it; he then 
notifies the broker from whom he borrowed 
100 shares that he will return it on the follow- 
ing day. The borrowed stock is returned and 
the lender also returns the amount of money 
received from your broker. This represents 
a complete “bear” operation. You withdraw 
your account and your broker pays back your 
margin increased or decreased as the case may 
be. There are of course many ramifications 
in stock trading, too long to justify detailed 
description. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE CLEARING HOUSE 


The hours for receiving and delivering 
bonds and stock certificates are from 10 
A.M., to 2:15 P. M. Each transaction is 
compared before and after these nours by 
representatives of the principals to the trans- 
action. All stocks bought and sold are not 
delivered although a large part are, but the 
Stock Exchange Clearing House was organ- 
ized to economize labor and the exchange of 
money. Had there been no Clearing House 
in recent years, Wall Street’s machinery 
would have long since broken down under the 
strain. When a stock is sold for delivery the 
seller delivers the stock certificate which must 
be a “ good delivery ;’ that is to say, the cer- 
tificate is a genuine one, and the signature of 
the person in whose name the stock was 
issued is accompanied by the signature of a 
Stock Exchange member or firm as witness. 
On delivery the seller receives a check which 
his messenger certifies at the bank on which 
it is drawn, and it is then deposited in the 
seller’s bank. 

The Clearing House is designed to obviate 
the delivery of stocks when possible, and so 
the active stocks are “cleared” through its 
machinery. Thus, if a broker buys 500 
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shares of stock and sells 500 on the same 
day, instead of receiving and delivering them 
in transactions involving possibly eleven firms 
in all and the exchange of ten checks, he 
simply sends his statement to the Clearing 


House with a check for the difference that he © 


owes or a draft for the balance due him on 
his trades. The fundamental purpose of the 
Clearing House is to enable each member to 
strike his balances precisely as if his dealings 
had been with a single other member. Mem- 
bers of the exchange are admitted to clear in 
their own names. Each member is assigned 
a number. Before 4:15 P. M., on every day 
except Saturday, when the time is 1:15 P.M., 
“receive” and “deliver” tickets are ex- 
changed by the different firms, and each 
broker sends the tickets received with his 
statement to the Clearing House. The state- 
ment or sheet includes all trades in a large 
number of stocks, each separate security 
grouped together. All transactions are en- 
tered in one or two columns and a balance is 
struck. If the sheet shows a debit balance 
the difference is entered as a “balance” 
check, and the sheet must be accompanied by 
a check for the balance drawn on a Clearing 
House bank ; if, on the other hand, a credit 
balance is due, a draft for the amount on the 
Clearing House bank is sent. The Clearing 
House system is complicated and yet simple, 
requiring the zmployment of a ‘arge staff of 
accountants. It deals with exchanges and 
balances. Brokers may buy and sell 500,000 
shares of a single stock in a day. If the first 
seller can deliver to the last buyer, and 
eliminate the others in a “ringing out” pro- 
cess, a great saving in labor is accomplished. 
This the Clearing House does—the entire list 
of deliveries due is assigned in correct pro- 
portion to the items in the list of receipts 
due, so that the Clearing House books bal- 
ance and every broker receives the stock to 
which he is entitled. Through the Clearing 
House the members of the Stock Exchange 
were able to avoid certifying checks calling for 
$9,5 37,000,000 in the years 1888—18g9, since 
which time stock dealings have enormously 
increased. 


THE ARBITRAGE TRADE 


In the aggregate a small arbitrage trade is 
carried on. between New York, Boston, Chi- 


cago and Philadelphia. Thus if Amalgamated 
Copper is selling at 125 in New York and 
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125% in Boston, if it can be bought in New 
York and sold in Boston at the two prices 
named there is a profit of $50 on a trade of 
100 shares, less charges. Such a business is 
transacted over private wires, and is a continual 
record of purchases and sales while frequent 
adjustments of the account are made possible 
by shipping stock certificates by express or 
registered mail so that the accounts can be 
evened up. Far more important and much 
more complicated is the arbitrage business 
between New York and London or Wall 
Street and Lombard Street. The first thing 
a broker asks when he gets down town in the 
morning is: “ How is the London market ?” 
London time is five hours ahead of New 
York, and therefore 9 A. M., here is 2 P. M. 
at London. At 9:15 Wall Street has received 
its first news from London in the form of the 
2 o'clock quotations, together with other 
prices, notably of consols, silver, discounts, 
etc. Feeling the London pulse sometimes 
furnishes the guiding force for the local 
market, and some years ago it was a much 
more important influence than it is to-day. 
The arbitrage houses get to work early over 
the cable, figuring prices, reducing messages 
by the cable codes and sending instructions. 
The difference in prices between the two 
markets affords the arbitrageurs their margins 
of profit. Suppose a London broker bought 
100 Union Pacific common at a certain price in 
London, and sold it for one-half of one per cent., 
or $50 more, through his New York cor- 
respondent. If it were intended to make a 
round trade and deliver the stock in New 
York, the certificate would be shipped by 
steamer and the expenses would be: (1) ex- 
penses of shipment; (2) loss of interest on 
the money employed while the stock is in 
transit, and (3) interest on the stock borrowed 
here pending the arrival of the London stock. 
These items would have to be deducted from 
the % point profit. This is the general 
method, with the result that the two markets 
are seldom wide apart, for, when they are, 
sales or purchases quickly cause them to 
come together. As the first New York 
prices arrive in London as late as 3 P. M., 
there is one hour remaining in that market, 
for the London Exchange does not close until 
4 o'clock. However, trading in “ Americans” 
continues on the curb abroad until 6:30 or 
even 7 o'clock. The arbitrage business is 
one calling for more skill than ordinary 
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brokerage, and it is a singular fact that most 
of the firms engaged in it are composed of 
men of foreign birth. 


THE BANKS AND THE BROKERS 


The banks and the brokers are closely re- 
lated. Big brokerage houses at times employ 
three depositing banks, and they are constantly 
in the market borrowing money on stock and 
bond collaterals. Money is borrowed on 
“time,” which signifies for a specified period, 
or on ‘‘call,” which means that the money 
can be “called” back from the borrower 
whenever the lender desires or the borrower 
can return the money at his convenience. 
Assuming that a broker is carrying 1,000 
shares of stock for his customers on a 20 per 
cent. margin.- The market value of the stocks 
is $100,000. He requests a loan from a bank, 
and usually 20 or 30 per cent. margin (to be 
maintained at all times) is required, and so we 
will assume that the broker borrows $70,000 
on the stocks at the prevailing rate of interest, 
usually under 6 per cent. To carry the 
stocks it will be observed that he has $70,000 
of the bank’s money and $20,000 of the cus- 
tomers’ money, leaving $10,000 to be ac- 
counted for, and that is where he uses his own 
capital. If the stocks decline rapidly the 
bank requests the broker to “margin up” 
his loan, and in turn the broker requests the 
customer to “margin up” his trade. It isa 
delicate operation, and it will be noted that 
the broker is always riding on the crest of the 
price wave, balancing himself carefully from 
day to day. 

“Time” money is usually cheaper than 
“call” money. It will be noted that the 
broker, as a rule, charges customers 6 per 
cent. interest for carrying stocks, and that he 
borrows for 3 or 4. Unless the customer be 
a very important one the broker will shave the 
difference, and this interest account is one of 
the broker’s most profitable sources of revenue. 
When times are panicky, and money is 
“scarce” and high, the brokers have to bor- 
row on the Stock Exchange or send to the 
banks, but when the market is dull and easy, 
and money is cheap, it is curious to see the 
money brokers calling at stock brokers’ offices 
and almost begging them to borrow. Banks 
are also important to brokers in the matter of 
of over-certifications. Thus, a broker may 
have $100,000 in a bank, and during the day 
before 2.15 P.M. has to receive and pay for 
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OF 
$200,000 worth of securities. The bank 
agrees to certify his checks to the latter 
amount on the understanding that before 3 
o’clock, having been paid in turn for his stock 
deliveries, he will deposit the $200,000 in the 
bank. Naturally, the banks are very particu- 
lar about their collaterals, always preferring 
railroad to industrial shares. Sometimes in 
making loans the lending brokers specify the 
collaterals they require, but they are usually 
mixed loans, containing a very small percent- 
age of “fancy” stocks or “specialties ” which 
have had brief or erratic records on the Stock 
Exchange. 


THE TELEPHONE AND THE TELEGRAPH 


There are 500 telephones on the floor of 
the Exchange, each in charge of a boy, who 
receives orders from his office and transmits 
them to the floor broker for execution. In 
every broker’s office there are from one to 
ten telephones, and many brokers rarely see 
their clients, who telephone orders from up- 
town offices, homes, or out of town. In 
recent years there has been an enormous 
growth of what are known as “ wire houses.” 
There are New York, Chicago or Boston firms 
which lease private wires connecting with 
many of the leading cities east of Denver. No 
firm yet controls a private wire to the Pacific 
coast, but doubtless one will be heard of 
before very long. The private wire system of 
Wall Street spreads out throughout the 
country like a gigantic web or fan. A private 
wire to Chicago costs $12,000 a year. About 
twenty-five private wires are leased by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
between Wall Street and Chicago, and fifty 
between Boston and Wall Street, and thirty 
between Wall Street and Philadelphia. The 
Western Union and Postal-Telegraph Com- 
panies also lease many wires, but the copper 
wires of the telephone company are mostly 
used, as they are not so susceptible to break- 
downs during storms, and they can be readily 
transformed into long-distance telephones. 
Should there be any important news, and 
conversation is preferable to a written message, 
the brokers in a very few minutes can talk 
from Wall Street to Chicago or Boston over 
their private wires, and every afternoon there 
is a vast amount of business transacted by 
word of mouth between Wall Street and the 
Cities it taps with leased wires. Many of the 
long wires also connect with the intervening 
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cities. Thus Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo and 
other cities may be “on” a Chicago wire, 
and each pays a share for the service. 

This is the most expensive part of a 
broker’s business, for “wire” houses employ 
from one to fifteen telegraph operators, and 
they are the most expert of their craft and 
are usually paid $25 per week each. Speed 
and accuracy are the important considerations. 
An order to buy or sell on the New York 
Stock Exchange can be sent from Chicago 
and executed in four minutes. From Chicago 
quotations are sent at short intervals over the 
public wires to San Francisco, Seattle and 
other far western cities. One Chicago house 
is said to have traded in 300,000 shares of 
stock one day in May, which represented 
$33,750 in commissions. 


STOCK QUOTATIONS 


The Stock Exchange floor is divided into a 
seemingly confused but very orderly “ crowd.” 
Each crowd trades before a “ post” holding an 
adjustable quotation board on which the last 
price is shown by a turn of the hand. The 
crowds are large or small, as the stock dealt 
in is a favorite or happens to be inactive. 
Sugar for example is a favorite, and ordinarily 
the “crowd” contains a large number of 
shouting, gesticulating brokers. In this crowd 
is a sharp-eyed, cold-blooded telegraph 
operator. He notes every sale ona pad with 
the eyes and the ears of an expert. As he 
gets the sales, he telegraphs each one to a cen- 
tral office near the Stock Exchange where they 
are rapidly relayed over the telegraph wire 
circuits connecting with the stock indicators 
or “tickers” as they are known. The ticker 
is a little mechanical printing machine en- 
closed in a glass case. It is an ingenious 
combination of wheels, steel springs, letters of 
the alphabet and numerals. Quotations are 
printed like this : 

N P E 
300, 156. 200, 15634. . . 200, 4I. 
Interpreted this means 300 Northern Pacific, 
common, sold at $156 a share, 200 sold at 
$156% and 200 Erie at $41 a share. Each 
stock in order to hasten the delivery of quo- 
tations has an abbreviation, and these abbre- 
viations lead to nicknames, such as “ Mop” 
for Missouri Pacific, “Cheapest, Best and 
Quickest” for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
“Post Office” for People’s Gas, and many 
others. In the bull market the two quotation 
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companies had to discontinue printing fractional 
lots and even then they were far behind time. 
On the day of the panic the tickers printed 
quotations eighteen minutes after three o’clock 
—the longest time on record. Ordinarily the 
printed sale follows the actual transaction in 
from two to five minutes. 


HOW WALL STREET GETS THE NEWS 


Wall Street has three news bureaus : those 
of Dow, Jones & Co., the New York News 
Bureau and the J. Arthur Joseph Bureau. The 
first two have elaborate systems for the dis- 
tribution of news. They handle news more 
quickly than any newspaper and there is no 
place in the world where newspaper speed and 
accuracy have reached such a degree of per- 
fection. Each news bureau has a staff of 
reporters, a telegraph and cable service, and 
each distributes the news printed on small 
sheets of paper, one using yellow and the 
other white slips. Messengers run with the 
slips to the brokers’ offices. Each messenger 
has a route to serve and each service trys to 
outstrip the other. The result is that long 
before the afternoon papers appear, the brokers 
have read all the financial news and bulletins 
of the general news of the day from the “ slips.” 
The slips begin to be delivered at the broker’s 
office at about nine o’clock. Opening with 
a review of the market, the London quotations 
and general financial and other news follow 
in quick succession, until at 3 o'clock in 
unending procession, slips have been received 
to the number of 100, 200 or more. In order to 
provide even greater speed each bureau main- 
tains a page printing electric ticker service. 
For thirty dollars a month you get the news 
slips and a news ticker which prints the bulle- 
tins of the leading events before they can be 
delivered on the slips. 

To illustrate how quickly the news is de- 
livered, the last Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
dividend meeting can be recalled. There was 
doubt about the rate. The old rate was five 
per cent. a year; an advance to six was ex- 
pected. Each news bureau had two men in 
the St. Paul office, 30 Broad Street, waiting 
for the adjournment of the directors. Each 
one of the four had secured control of a tele- 
phone and the wires were cleared to the home 
office of the news bureaus. In the meantime 
the bureaus had not been idle, each one had 
three sets of slips printed to meet each pos- 
sible emergency. 
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One said: “St. Paul directors declared two 
and one-half per cent. dividend, the usual 
rate.” 

The second said: “St. Paul directors de- 
clared the usual dividend of two and one-half 
per cent. and an extra dividend of one-half per 
cent.” 

The third said: “St Paul directors declared 
a dividend of three per cent., an advance of 
one-half per cent.” 

All the slips were taken and distributed at 
various stations throughout the Wall Street 
district. Finally a man in the St. Paul office 
walked out and said: “The semi-annual divi- 
dend is three, an advance of one-half per cent !” 
There was a mad scramble for the telephones. 
Each news bureau received its bulletin one 
minute after the announcement. The operators 
of the page printers immediately clicked off 
the message eagerly awaited in every office. 
At the same time fast messengers were des- 
patched to the relays of boys stationed at 
various points telling them to “cut loose” with 
Bulletin No. 3, and so the St. Paul dividend 
was in every Wall Street office a very few 
minutes after it was announced. Both news 
bureaus publish daily papers—the Wadl/ Street 
Journal and the Wall Street Summary—and 
there are about a half dozen other financial 
papers, including the Journal of Commerce, 
New York Commercial, Daily Stockholder and 
Wall Street News. 

Each daily paper in New York City supports 
a Wall Street staff of from two to six men. 
Wall Street depends for its printed statistics 
on the Financial Chronicle, Wall Street Journal 
and Poor’s Manual, three American institutions 
that occupy important places in the machinery 
of a broker’s office. 


COST OF CONDUCTING A BROKERAGE FIRM 


It is estimated that 300 representative 
commission houses pay expense bills that ag- 
gregate $15,000,000 a year. This, however, 
is only a part of the bill that the public pay 
for buying and selling stocks. The most ex- 
pensively conducted firm in Wall Street was 
that of Price, McCormick & Co., which failed 
in 1899 with liabilities of $16,000,000, and the 
yearly expenses were figured at $1,000 a day or 
$300,000 a year. Employing about 200 men, 
and carrying on a most extensive wire and 
branch office business, it became insolvent 
Owing to an abortive attempt of a member of 
the firm to effect a corner in cotton. This con- 
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cern occupied three floors of one building, and 
traded in stocks, bonds, grain and cotton; it 
was represented on the Stock, Cotton and 
Produce exchanges of New York; the Board 
of Trade of Chicago; and the New Orleans 
and Liverpool Cotton exchanges. 

A dozen concerns each employ from forty 
to sixty men and the smallest about five. A 
man about to organize a brokerage office re- 
cently sent for an efficient manager and said : 
“T would like to know how much it will cost 
to run an office for a year, even if I don’t 
take in 100 shares of business?” The reply 
was: “From $50,000 to $75,000.” Of 
course there are commission firms which 
manage to transact a limited trade on an ex- 
penditure of $8,000 or $10,000. Rents 
range from $600 to $25,000 and even more. 
Firms usually consist of two or more mem- 
bers. There is the board member and an 
office manager. 


BUCKET SHOPS 


There are many bucket shops in Wall 
Street which advertise for trade, and a greater 
number maintain offices there, and operate 
wire circuits extending through New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania and the West. 
A bucket shop is conducted by an individual 
or firm and from five to 100 shares and larger 
lots of stock are dealt in. The theory of the 
bucket shop keeper is that 90 per cent. of the 
traders in stocks lose money and they back 
their customers to “ guess wrong,” or in other 
words they trade on Stock Exchange quota- 
tions, and if a man buys ten shares of St. 
Paul in such a place the concern wagers that 
he will lose. If he wins the bucket shop 
pays the loss out of its capital; if he loses 
the bucket shop pockets the margins. There 
is one powerful bucket shop in Wall Street 
which accepts no local trade but conducts a 
system of offices throughout the country. It 
employs twelve or fifteen telegraph operators 
who from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. send the quo- 
tations as fast as they are posted on a big 
blackboard. The Stock Exchange endea- 
vors to prevent them from getting quotations, 
but they pay liberally for the service they re- 
quire and never fail to get it by “greasing” 
the proper machinery. The big bull market 
ruined hundreds of bucket shop men. The 
only time they lose is during steadily rising 
prices and since 1898 they have had a hard 
struggle. In an irregular or rapidly changing 
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market, “ weak” succeeding “strong” days, 
the bucket shop men reap harvests. They 
always urge their customers to buy stocks 
and if they get a large following in any one 
stock they will not hesitate to enter the 
Stock Exchange market by sending legiti- 
mate orders toa broker to sell a certain stock 
down five points in order to “ wipe out”’ the 
customers margins. Some of the more pow- 
erful have been known to secretly buy Stock 
Exchange seats for their representatives and 
use them for this purpose and also to “ hedge” 
on their contracts. “Hedging” means that 
if a bucket shop is short say 5,000 shares on 
a rising market that amount will be bought 
on the regular exchange as insurance against 
loss. One of the biggest of the New York 
bucket shops not only lost all its capital in 
April but its owner had to mortgage his town 
and country houses. He was then forced to 
borrow on his note and had the rise continued 
a week longer he would have been insolvent, 
but the panic enabled him to clean up $250,- 
000 on which he proposes to retire and seek 
rest in Europe. The field is a fertile one for 


adventurers and a dangerous one for the 
public, as nine out of ten bucket shop men 
will “welch” or refuse to pay if the market 


goes persistently against them. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE 


The Consolidated Exchange, called the 
“ Little Board,” is composed of quite a large 
membership of men who appeal to the “small 
fry” speculators. They trade on Stock Ex- 
change quotations, and recognize that institu- 
tion as the primary market. One of the 
mysteries of Wall Street is how they get 
the quotations which are posted on a 100- 
foot blackboard as soon, almost, as they are 
made by their big rival? But get them they 
do, and they transact a large business in frac- 
tional lots of ten shares and upwards. As 
there are ten persons who wish to trade in lots 
of ten shares where one wishes to trade in 100, 
this trade in the aggregate reaches large pro- 
portions. Then, too, although the Stock Ex- 
change expressly forbids its members having 
business relations with members of the Con- 
solidated, an active arbitrage business is 
conducted between the two boards, for prices 
are frequently one-half per cent. apart. The 
Consolidated Exchange has lost many clever 
brokers who sought a wider field in the big 
exchange. 
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ROGUES OF WALL STREET 


The rogues of Wall Street flourish. They 
are thieving brokers, promoters of mining 
schemes and disreputable speculators. Saida 
thieving broker on one occasion: “If the Post 
Office Department would only let me alone I 
would have to hire a cart to carry down my 
money-laden mail. All you have to do is to 
appeal to the cupidity of the public. Promise 
6 per cent. dividends on a first-class security, 
and you can’t do business; but promise 56 
per cent. on a fake, and I can get rich.” 
Investigation proved his statement to be true. 
He is of the same class as the tipster fraud 
who advertises that he knows exactly which 
stocks will advance, and those that are going 
to decline. 

For $5 a week, he will tell you precisely 
how to make a fortune. He advertises in 
strange ways using a ridiculous code. For 
example: “Hit Kangaroo for a jump of 
twenty points,” etc. This interpreted means 
buy a certain stock for an advance of $20 a 
share. Such men are swindlers. Quite as 
contemptible is the man with a fake gold, 
silver, zinc, copper or oil mining scheme. 
He first buys a mining prospect for say 
$2,500, and then organizes a $500,000 or 
$1,000,000 company under the laws of New 
Jersey or West Virginia for say $2,500 more. 
The shares have an alleged par value of $1 
each but he offers them for thirty-seven cents 
each from an elaborately furnished office 
where he poses as the fiscal agent. The 
rogue who selects the broker as his victim is 
more plentiful than the brokers are willing to 
confess. 


THE MESSENGER SERVICE OF WALL STREET 


Wall Street wheels would stop going round 
if all its messenger boys should ever go on 
strike. The total number must be 5,000 to 
10,000. They are the brightest and quickest 
messenger boys on the face of the earth. 
“Hurry” is in the Wall Street atmosphere 
and they make haste with their work which 
calls for nimble wits and rapidity of physical 
action. The duties of the Wall Street boys 
are manifold; they compare stock trans- 
actions, make bank deposits, certify checks, 
transfer and deliver stocks, carry important 
orders, and they must be able to locate in- 
stantly 1,500 different offices in the Wall 
Street district. 
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in a transition state. From the close of 
the Civil War up to a recent period, the 
question of white supremacy was the para- 
mount and absorbing one. The fear of Negro 
domination was the unifying factor in the 
Democratic party. This not only prevented 
any division of opinion on domestic or national 
issues, but it prevented anything like dis- 
sensions. So absorbing was the Negro ques- 
tion that the people were in fact oblivious to 
the great changes which were taking place in 
economic and industrial conditions in the South. 
White supremacy was the desideratum, and 
without this anything like the upbuilding of 
the material interests and prosperity of the 
South was considered utterly impossible. It 
is easy to understand, then, why there has 
been a “solid South,” interested only in the 
most difficult domestic and political problem 
that any people ever faced, and why they have 
been so indifferent to national questions. 
Happily for the South the Negro has been 
practically eliminated from politics, by the re- 
striction of popular suffrage along the line of 
educational qualifications. The wisest leaders 
of the colored race have materially aided in 
this work by their sage advice to the Negroes 
to abstain from politics and to devote. them- 
selves to industrial and agricultural pursuits. 
There is a fast growing feeling now that all 
danger from Negro domination in the South 
is forever gone. This expectation and belief 
relieve the people from the necessity of uniting 
on one single question and disregarding all 
other issues, either state or national. They 


T political sentiment the South is to-day 


begin to feel that they can safely relegate to 
the rear the race issue, and exercise free 
thought and free speech on national politics, 
which vitally affect the material as well as the 
political interests of the South, and which 
promise such rich rewards. 


BREAKING UP THE SOLID SOUTH 


WHY NATIONAL QUESTIONS ARE CAUSING A DIVISION OF 
OPINION—THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRY BREAKING THE SHELL 
PROVINCIAL SOLIDITY—THE OUTLOOK FOR NEW PARTIES 


BY 
SENATOR JOHN L. McLAURIN 


U. S. SENATOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 


There is not only this feeling, but also a 
perceptible division of political opinion among 
the white people of the South. On the 
questions of expansion, the tariff, ship sub- 
sidies, and other national policies, there is a 
diversity of opinion. The manufacturers and 
the leading business men favor expansion ; 
many of them favor a protective tariff; and 
nearly if not all favor the building upa mer- 
chant marine. There are many among the 
agricultural and other classes who are opposed 
to these measures, but their opposition arises 
from a want of information and from prejudice. 
The press of the South is divided on these 
questions. Many of the newspapers have pre- 
sented only the views in opposition to these 
issues and withheld arguments in favor of them. 
But a part of them have fairly discussed these 
questions and in this way they have interested 
and enlightened the masses. With proper edu- 
cation, I believe the people will grasp the true 
situation, and in time repudiate personal polli- 
tics for the consideration of American non- 
partisian questions upon their intrinsic merits. 

It will require time for them to become 
unshackled and relieved from the habit of fol- 
lowing the dictation of a few Democratic 
leaders. Their own self-interest, however, in 
time will destroy their blind devotion to de- 
signing leaders aad dead issues. When the 
shackles of an unprogressive Democracy are 
removed, then they will be ready to make the 
material prosperity of the South paramount to 
party prestige or success. 

There is a wide divergence of views among 
the white people, and a division of political 
opinion. A faction in the Democratic party 
favors the organization of a white Republican 
party, believing that there should be two white 
parties in the South now that the question of 
white supremacy is settled. Another faction 
adheres to the Democratic party as at present 
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organized, with its hybrid principles and 
policy of obstruction, and would not like 
under any circumstances to forsake it or revise 
its creed. There is still another faction, 
which desires to rehabilitate the party along 
the line of progress, and its adaptation to the 
times and the changed conditions. Knowing 
that the Southern people are Democrats from 
heredity, association and environments, and 
feeling a reverence for the party’s principles, its 
traditions and its past record, I do not think 
they will be inclined to destroy the Democratic 
party in order to build up another on its ruins. 

What the result of this contest between 
these factions will be no man can divine at this 
time. But no man can close his eyes to the 
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fact that the people of the South, by reasoa of 
this division of political opinion, are on the eve 
of a political revolution. 

There is no greater menace to the stability 
of our government than a large minority in 
the American Congress voting upon broad, 
vital, non-partisan American questions from 
purely sectional considerations. I am a 
Democrat, honestly desirous of remaining so 
and witnessing the triumph of the party to 
which I am attached by association and her- 
edity. It was never contemplated by the 
founders of that party that it should become a 
purely sectional affair, yet to-day there is no 
Democratic party capable of making itself felt 
outside of the South. 


TREES AND CIVILIZATION 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR TIMBER AREAS 
—THE GOVERNMENT RESERVATIONS— OUR 
NATIONAL FORESTRY POLICY AND THE 
NEED OF A LESS WASTEFUL SYSTEM 


BY 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 


FORESTER OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


army has been chopping away at our 
Yet more than one-third of 
the area of the United States is classed as 


NOR nearly three centuries an increasing 


forests. 


woodland—over 1,000,000 square miles. Nor 
is it the oldest states which have the small- 
est forests. Of those which border the 
Atlantic, Delaware is the only one in which 
the wooded area forms as little as thirty-six 
per cent. of the entire state. The Gulf 
states, excluding Texas, are two-thirds wooded ; 
the percentage varies from sixty-two (Louisi- 
ana) to seventy-four (Alabama). Even Texas 
has twenty-four per cent. of woodland. On 
the other hand, Iowa is only thirteen per cent. 
wooded, while in North and South Dakota the 
amount falls to one and three per cent.; 
Nebraska also has three per cent., and Kansas 
seven. These are the states of the treeless 
plains ; as we approach the Rockies the tim- 
ber increases again; no other states have as 
little as ten per cent. of their area wooded. 
On the Pacific coast is perhaps the heaviest 


and finest timber of the world. In a general 
way, the distribution of forests largely cor- 
responds with that of the rainfall. 

It is almost impossible to bring home to 
the average man the economic importance of 
this great national resource. The loss to the 
country by forest fires, largely preventable, 
has been estimated at $50,000,000 every 
year. In regions where wood and water are 
abundant the tendency is to take them for 
granted and forget all about them. But with- 
out cheap lumber our industrial development 
would have been seriously retarded. And 
agriculture demands water. All through 
great parts of the West the people are coming 
to see that on forestry and irrigation together 
depends their future prosperity. Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has called this the greatest 
internal question of the day. 

As the tide of settlement spread westward 
immediately before and after the Civil War, 
the settlers naturally occupied first the level 
lands wholly or in part devoid of timber, and 
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so easier to Cultivate. Later waves of settle- 
ment rolled higher around the bases of the 
mountains, but left even to our time vast 
stretches of mountainous forests practically 
untouched. These are the areas which have 
been taken for national forest reserves. It 
was seen that upon their preservation de- 
pended, to a degree which we have perhaps 
not yet fully realized, the prosperity of the 
farming communities lower down. This was 
the main incentive for the creation of the 
national forest reserves, a movement begun 
under President Harrison, continued by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and still in progress of 
development under President McKinley. 

These reserves have been made from the 
public lands still in the hands of the govern- 
ment. They number thirty-eight in all, and 
contain over 46,000,000 acres, or 72,000 
square miles. Large as this total is, it is but 
a small part of the public domain still belong- 
ing to the nation. While the most valuable 
lands in every part of the country have of 
course been taken up by settlers, there still 
remains in all the states west of the 1ooth 
meridian a large percentage which has, not 
become private property. In Nevada this 
reaches ninety-five per cent. of the total area 
of the state. The same reasons which have 
led to the creation of the present reserves will 
naturally lead to their extension to other un- 
claimed forest lands. But the reserves will 
ultimately rather increase than diminish the 
land available for settlement, for they will 
make productive many regions which are now 
worthless desert. 

An Act of Congress, passed March 3, 
1891, provided that the President “may from 
time to time set apart and reserve...any part 
of the public lands wholly or in part covered 
with timber or undergrowth,” and that “the 
President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and 
the limits thereof.” This clause President 
Harrison interpreted to be mandatory, an 
interpretation which succeeding Presidents 
continued to accept. Within less than thirty 
days of the passage of the Act he proclaimed 
the Yellowstone Park Timberland Reserve, 
containing 1,239,000 acres. One other re- 
serve was made in 1891, and no less than 
fourteen in 1802 and 1893. The total area 
reserved under President Harrison was about 
13,500,000 acres. President Cleveland’s first 
addition to the list was the Cascade Range 
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Forest Reserve in Oregon, the largest of all 
the reserves. But it was not until the very 
end of his term of office that he took a step 
to which the present widespread public interest 
in forest matters is chiefly due. 

In the spring of 1896, the National Academy 
of Sciences had been asked to submit a plan of 
a rational forest policy for the government. 
The Academy appointed a committee of six 
members which, after extensive examinations, 
recommended the setting aside of thirteen 
forest reserves, with an area of 20,000,000 
acres. These reserves were proclaimed by 


the President February 22, 1897. 
It was unfortunate that the form of the 
proclamation was such as to give color to the 






































SHOWING THE GOVERNMENT FOREST RESERVES 


idea that the reserves were to be entirely 
withdrawn from public use. There was in 
many places in the West a fierce outcry 
against them. Congress took up the cudgels 
with vigor, basing the attack largely on the 
alleged scantiness of the committee’s examin- 
ation, and somewhat upon the lack of publicity 
attending the drawing of the boundary lines. 

The attack on the reserves failed, but only 
by a narrow margin. The operation of the 
proclamation was suspended for a year, except 
in California, which was omitted from the Act 
because of the vigorous public opinion in that 
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state in favor of forest preservation. Calli- 
fornia, more perhaps than any other state, had 
come to realize the intimate dependence of 
irrigation upon mountain forests, and was 
anxious to preserve the rea] source of its 
prosperity. 

During the year of suspension, agitation 
brought about a better understanding and a 
wider conception of the importance of forest 
preservation. Throughout the West the 
newspapers gave increasing attention, with 
increasing intelligence, to the subject of 
forestry. So effective was the alteration of 
public sentiment that the attack on the re- 
serves, renewed toward the end of the year of 
suspension, failed altogether, and in the Act 
of June 3, 1897, their threatened abolition 
was replaced by a comprehensive law for their 
management and protection. The proclama- 
tion of new reserves has been continued by 
President McKinley, and the total area within 
the forest reserve boundaries is now 46,828,- 
449 acres. 

Unfortunately the government does not 
own all the land within the reserves. Many 
of them cover areas within land grants of the 
great trans-continental railroads. The North- 
ern Pacific Railroad was given the odd-num- 
bered sections for forty miles on each side of 
its right of way, when the lands were not 
mineral. Large areas of the Bitter Root 
Reserve, in Montana and Idaho, lie within 
the land grant of this road. Nearly half of 
the San Francisco Forest Reserve, in Arizona, 
is within the land grai.t of the Atlantic & 
Pacific Road, now a part of the Santa Fe 
System. There are also within the boundaries 
of the reserves large numbers of claims which 
had been taken up by settlers, as agricultural 
or timber land, before the reserves were pro- 
claimed. This was at first one of the sources 
of opposition in the West to the policy of 
setting aside reserves. Those who had estab- 
lished themselves within these areas with the 
expectation that the increasing settlement of 
the country would bring them neighbors, 
provide schools for their children, and give 
added value to their lands, suddenly found 
themselves isolated. A ‘provision of law in- 
tended for their relief has resulted in serious 
losses to the government, though it has ex- 
tended its holdings within the _ reserves. 
Settlers and others -who owned lands or had in- 
itiated claims within forest reserves were per- 
mitted to exchange them for scrip, entitling 


them to an equal area of any unclaimed public 
lands. The consequence has been that large 
areas of burnt or cut-over lands have been ceded 
to the government in exchange for scrip of 
vastly greater value. All settlers have not 
taken advantage of this provision; nor 
was it desired that they should. Good 
farming land reserved for forest production 
means a loss of part of its utility. To de- 
vote good farming land to forest production 
would usually entail serious loss, and on the 
other hand settlers are needed in the forest 
reserves for their protection and use. Farm 
and forest must ultimately dovetail in the 
reserves as they do outside. In many cases, 
however, a readjustment of the boundary 
lines has already settled the difficulty to the 
advantage of both parties. 

A third obstacle to complete government 
ownership within the reserves is the fact that 
they contain valuable mineral lands. The 
fear that mining development would be pro- 
hibited within their boundaries was the head 


and front of the attack on them after the 


proclamation of the Cleveland reserves. 
This was due to a misapprehension, for it is 
an established principle of forest policy that 
land of more value for agriculture or for 
mining than for forest uses should be em- 
ployed for those purposes. The development 
of the mineral riches of the reserves is as 
earnestly desired by the friends of forestry as 
by the miners themselves. But the mineral 
land laws, which by the Act of June 3, 1897, 
were made applicable within the reserves 
exactly as without them, were drawn before 
reserves were thought of, and have sometimes 
been used as a pretext for securing title to 
timber lands in a way which has become a 
very serious menace to the reserve itself. 

The relation between forestry and mining 
finds its best illustration in the Black Hills 
Reserve of South Dakota. Great mining 
enterprises, such as the Homestake Mine, of 
Lead, require annually vast supplies of cheap 
timber, if they are profitably to produce gold 
from their low-grade ores. The wood of the 
western yellow pine, the only important 
timber tree of the Black Hills, is used by 
them for mine timbers and for fuel. It has 
hitherto been cut with little or no care for its 
future production, and enormous quantities of 
it have been wasted. The Division of Forestry 
is just completing a working plan for conserva- 
tive lumbering for this area, which, if carried 
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Photographed by 7. P. Lukens 


A BIT OF OPEN FOREST 


In the San Bernardino Forest Reserve, California 


into execution by trained men, will insure a 
continuous supply of timber for the future— 
a condition on which the prosperity of the 
mines must hereafter depend. 

But the crucial problem to-day in the uses 
of the reserves is that of sheep grazing. It 
forced its way to public attention first in the 
Cascade Forest Reserves in Oregon, and jn 
later years not only in Oregon, but also in 
Washington, California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming, and it is less important 
than the timber question only in parts of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, in the Black Hills 
Forest Reserve of South Dakota, in a single 
reserve in Arizona, and in Colorado, where 
the cattle question largely takes its place. 
To understand its importance it is necessary 
to remember that on the sheep industry often 
depends the prosperity of very considerable 
regions. The gross annual income from this 
source in eastern Washington amounts to 
$2,000,000, and about one-third of these 
sheep depend on the Rainier reserve for 
summer range. Out of the something less 
than 42,000,000 sheep in the United States 
in 1900, Over 19,000,000 were in the Rocky 


Mountain region, and over 5,000,000 more in 
the Pacific states, worth in all about 
$68,500,000. In many parts of the West 
sheep grazing is the chief industry. Herds 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 head are common, 
and the business—a highly lucrative one— 
has a very considerable political importance. 








RUINS OF A YOUNG SPRUCE FOREST 


Recently burned in the Black Mesa Forest Reserve, Arizona. No 
reproduction has yet taken piace 
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ALPINE HEMLOCK 


In the Cascade Pass, Washington Forest Reserve, Washington 


It is well known that grazing under some 
circumstances results in serious injury to the 
forest. It destroys the young growth on 
which the renewal of the forest depends, 
sometimes packs the soil hard, and sometimes, 
on mountain slopes, cuts the sod and root- 
fibres which hold the earth in place. Pro- 
longed over-grazing is fatal not merely to the 
future of the forest, but, what is of more im- 
portance, to its value as a water conserver at 
the present time. Hence in some parts of 
the West /there has developed a sharp con- 
flict of interests between the communities 
which depend on reserves for grazing land 
and the agricultural population of the 
valleys dependent on them for their water 
supply. 

The investigations of the Division of 
Forestry establish two things. First, that in 
certain reserves (including all of those in Cali- 
fornia) sheep-grazing should be prohibited 
altogether. Secondly, that in the majority of 
the reserves limited sheep grazing may, with 
suitable regulations, be carried on with entire 
safety to the forest. Such reserves are those 


Photographed by C. S. Crandall 


LODGEPOLE PINE 


Logs cut and left in a Colorado forest, furnishing material for a destructive fire 
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of Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon and Wash- 
ington east of the summit of the Cascades. 
In such localities it is purely a question of 
degree. The finest reproduction of the 
western yellow pine I have ever seen was on 
a sheep range in Arizona which had been 
judiciously grazed for over twenty years with- 
out a break. On the other hand, as complete 
desolation as it has ever been my misfortune 
tolook upon I have seen in the same region 
on an area once famous for the stand of grass. 
Over-grazing was the sufficient cause. Unre- 
stricted sheep-grazing has this single mitigat- 
ing character—it destroys itself. The per- 
manency of the grazing industry in the forest THROUGH THE DENSE FOREST 
Chiefly of red firs and hemlocks, in the Mt. Rainier Forest Reserve, 
one of the most productive forest areas in the United States 


a stream may be valuable for water-power or 
irrigation only to the extent of its lowest flow. 
By holding back the flood waters and adding 
them to the low water discharge, the forest 
increases doubly the supply which can be 
depended on for economic purposes. 
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HEAVY GROWTH IN A RIVER-BOTTOM 
With sparse growth on the arid, granite slopes beyond. Valley 
of the Stehekin River, Washington Forest Reserve, Washington 


reserves depends altogether on its wise and 
effective regulation by the government. 
The most important of all the functions of 
the reserves is their yield of water. .In the 
first place the forests with which they are 
covered, however much or little they may 
affect the rainfall itself, have a most powerful 
influence upon the distribution of it after it 
has fallen. The regulation of streamflow by — C 
the forest makes a double saving. Just as a orc oeneceaigimaaamias 
5S 


ee . ‘ A FOREST DEVASTATED BY FIRE 
chain 1S only as strong as its weakest link, so Near Long’s Peak, Colorado. Burned in 1g00 
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Agriculture in the West must be developed 
largely through a system of storage reservoirs. 
Such reservoirs fail either through the giving 
way of the dams—a remediable calamity—or 
through the filling up of the reservoir with 
silt—a misfortune of a totally different kind. 
Storage reservoirs whose drainage areas are 
not protected by forests stand in the greatest 
danger from this source. Silt is the chief foe 
to irrigation, and the only remedy is the 
forest. 


A HERD OF EWES AND LAMBS 
Yellow pine forest, Black Mesa Forest Reserve, Arizona 


ON THE SHEEP-TRAIL 
Sierra Forest Reserve, California. Showing the destruction a 
herd can work in the forests 


While sentiment in favor of forest protec- 
tion first developed in the East, the West is 
the part of the country now most awake to 
the importance of maintaining and extending 
the system of governmental forestry. This 
is because the prosperity and economic devel- 
opment of great regions are bound up with 
the cause of forest preservation. There are 


GROUND TRAMPLED BY SHEEP 
Showing how the young growth has been destroyed. Gila River 
Forest Reserve, New Mexico 


in this country from seventy to one hundred 
million acres of land not yet under cultivation 


Photographed by k. T. Allen 
A NEW FOREST 
Where trees are springing upin the track of a fire. Mt. Rainier 
Forest Reserve, Washington 
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Photographed by C.S. Crandall 


A SEED TREE AND YOUNG GROWTH 
Medicine Bow Mts., Colorado 


which are reclaimable by means of irrigation. 

This means an increase of at least twenty mil- 

lion souls, and probably more, in the possible 

population of the country. But permanently 

successful irrigation involves and demands 

the preservation of the forests. All the 

Southern California fruit region depends on 

the water supplied by the southern Califor- 

nia reserves. Phoenix, Arizona, the center of 

Salt River Valley, was a few years ago a sage- 

brush desert. It has now 35,000 inhabitants, 

with an assessed property valuation of ten 

million dollars. All this is due to water, 

which, brought in canals from streams fed 

mainly from the San Francisco and other Ari- 

zona reserves, has turned the desert into a 

fertile valley covered with ranches and dotted 

with small towns. Fruit goes from this re- 

gion to California and ripens a month earlier 

fete than that of the latter state. This is only a 

na re ee single example of what irrigation may do, and 

Siti lias Manta eee of the indefinite possibilities of economic ser- 
’ _vice in the government forest reserves. 


Mt. Rainier Forest Reserve 
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There are two measures of policy of vital 
importance in the West : the extension of the 
forest reserve system to cover areas whose 
preservation is essential for any of the reasons 
I have already noted, and the consolidation 
of the government forest work under a single 
bureau. This is now distributed among three 
unrelated bodies—the General Land Office, 
which is charged with their administration, 
the United States Geological Survey, to which 
falls the duty of mapping and describing 
them, and the Division of Forestry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
which is called upon to investigate questions 
of a scientific and technical nature. The 
present system is wasteful, unbusinesslike, 
and in many ways unsatisfactory. In the list 
of the objections which may be urged against 
it is this—that it effectually prevents the 
organization of a government forest service 
under trained men, and consequently the ap- 
plication of expert skill to forest problems of 


the greatest delicacy and importance through- 
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SPRUCE AT TIMBER LINE 


Black Mesa Forest Reserve, Arizona 


out our western country. The time for con- 
servative forestry has fully arrived. The men 
are being trained in the various forest schools. 
It only remains to bring the work and the 
men together. 








Photographed by C. S. Crandall 


HOW A FOREST REPRODUCES ITSELF 


The tall spruce tree to the right is the sole survivor of an old fire. 


It furnished the seed for the young growth around it 





JA MES R. KEENE Photographed by Alman 


The most deft manipulator of stocks in Wall Street 











JAMES R. KEENE, MANIPULATOR 


THE METHODS AND PERSONALITY OF MR. KEENE; AND 


THE LIGHT HIS RECORD 


THROWS ON WALL 
BY 


STREET 


EDWIN LE FEVRE 


HE name of James R. Keene conjures 
in the popular mind visions of the 
struggles in the Stock Exchange 
which result in the winning or in the losing of 
millions. That Mr. Keene isa great “ plunger,” 
that he is in fact, the leader in the stock market, 
is well known to newspaper readers. The 
average Wall Street man with an enthusiasm 
born of profound convictions is forever telling 
the average outsider that Mr. Keene is the 
greatest “manipulator” of stocks that ever 
lived. And it is as a manipulator of stocks 
that Mr. Keene will be remembered longest. 
He has never sought to become identified with 
the management of the companies whose stocks 
he has bought and sold by the hundreds of 
thousands of shares. Because of this disin- 
clination to up-build or to “water”’ or to con- 
solidate companies, he has been regarded as 
an impulsive, reckless stock trader who has 
found in the Stock Exchange a kind of ad- 
venture with “ the limit to the sky.” His plain 
speech has often been exaggerated and mis- 
interpreted ; but he has a remarkable record as 
a Wall Street leader who has always given his 
opinions with absolute candor, whenever he 
has felt that his views were of public interest. 
“Bull” statements by him have inaugurated 
“bull” markets just as “bear” interviews 
with him have marked the end of booms. 

His career has been of extraordinary interest. 
He went to California in the ’50’s—a frail boy 
of twelve whose health had been impaired by 
overstudy. At fifteen he had a man’s mind 
and was a “hustler.” He became a miner, a 
farmer, a cowboy, a government “mule- 
puncher,” a newspaper reporter and proprietor 
and a mining man on the Comstock Lode. 
From Virginia City he took $10,000 to San 
Francisco ; he ran it up to $150,000 in a few 
months, speculating in mining stocks ; and he 
lost it all and more too. After two years of 
privations and penury, he arranged with his 
creditors to be allowed to join the Mining 


Exchange and soon he became the leading 
mining stock broker in San Francisco and a 
millionaire. They still tell many stories of 
him on the coast, for he had for associates, 
when he was president of the Mining Exchange, 
the big mining millionaires. 

In 1876 he came East, but not to “bust” 
Jay Gould, as tradition has it. He had 
$6,000,000 and was on his way to Europe for 
his health ; but what he saw on his trip across 
the country made him a “bear” on railroad 
stocks and he sold “ short’”’ 10,000 shares of 
New York Central at $110 a share, which 
some time later he bought at below $90 a 
share, clearing about $200,000 by that deal 
his first on the New York Stock Exchange. 
He abandoned his European trip and stuck to 
Wall Street. He became a “buli’’ that sum- 
mer and bought huge amounts of low priced 
railroad stocks. It was not a mere gamble; 
he had read conditions and discerned what 
the future would inevitably bring to the 
country. To him it brought $9,000,000 in 
two years. 

Against his own judgment he was persuaded 
by Rufus Hatch to buy 1,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Little by little, circumstances led him 
to join a pool formed to control the Chicago 
market but his associates one after another 
abandoned him and he endeavored, single- 
handed, to carry out the campaign. His 
brokers played him false, friends proved trai- 
tors or pleaded “the baby act,” as losing 
gamblers sometimes will, and he was forced 
to relinquish his lines of railroad stocks which 
he had carried in expectation of a big advance. 
He lost $7,500,000 and he has said that if he 
had kept out of wheat he would have made 
$10,000,000 out of his other “deals;” and 
that he would not have lost his entire fortune 
later, little by littlk—$1,000,000 in the Han- 
nibal & St. Joe “corner,” and other reverses 
until he was not only penniless but $1,500,000 
in debt, some fifteen years ago. 
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A veteran of the Street said to the writer 
a few days ago, while discussing Mr. Keene’s 
wonderful work in United States Steel: “My 
views on Keene are not shared by the Street 
generally. I have no liking for him as an 
“operator,” but I have the greatest admiration 
for himasaman. My liking dates from his dark 
days. It was after he failed. There was a 
man who was used to the best in the land, 
lavish by nature, fond of the good things of 
life, accustomed to the flattery of lesser specu- 
lators, loving above everything to back his 
views in the market with millions, to whom 
operating in stocks was as the breath of his 
nostrils, a man proud by instinct, a bundle of 
nerves, impatient of obstacles—now flat 
“broke.” Once so powerful and courted and 
feared, now unnoticed, unsought, regarded by 
the Street as an exploded bubble about to join 
the ranks of the vast army of Wall Street 
failures. What didhedo? I used to see him 
going to and from his little cottage in the 
country every day because he was, like myself, 
too poor to live in the city. I was poor too, but 
I could still afford to have my wife’s phaeton 
meet me at the station. Not so with Keene. 
He walked from the station to his house. I 
have seen him in the dead of winter struggling 
through the snow-drifts, with his head lowered 
and his body bent, walking against the wind, 
a dismal figure in the chill landscape. How 
many men would have survived the sudden 
descent from millions to pennies? If the New 
Street saloons are full of men who once swung 
big lines of stock and now gaze on the saloon 
ticker with blear eyes and handle the tape 
with trembling fingers, why should not have 
Keene, that bundle of nerves, sought conso- 
lation there, or gone to ruin in some other 
way or given up the fight? No. He bent 
his head when the storm raged and pushed 
onward, and twenty years later he was the 
admired and envied and feared king of the 
stock market. That’s why I like the man.” 

Mr. Keene owes his rehabilitation to his 
remarkable abilities as a manipulator. As a 
mere speculator, working for himself, he 
would have been obliged to operate on an in- 
significant scale by reason of lack of capital, 
and the recovery of his lost millions would 
have been a slow process. But capitalists 
and promoters associated themselves with the 
greatest of manipulators, and he created a 
market for securities which had hitherto been 
unvendible. He was soon the possessor of 
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enough millions to insure respect for his. 
market opinions and he became again a leader. 
To-day he is the general-in-chief. 

The mental characteristics of the -success- 
ful stock-market leaders are the characteristics 
of great generals. Mr. Keene has uncom- 
mon foresight, lightning rapidity of perception 
and grasp of the essential facts, and unerring 
judgment of the capacities of the opposing 
forces and of men in general. He sees that 
he must achieve certain results, and he dis- 
covers undreamt-of ways of doing so. He is 
not a stock gambler. He does not bet on 
fluctuations, but he makes them. What he 
does bet on is on the correctness of his judg- 
ment of general and of stock-market con- 
ditions ; that is, he risks his dollars, as Grant 
risked his soldiers’ lives. He has always had 
for an ally—the only ally that he could trust— 
natural conditions. Again and again he has 
had arrayed against him an overwhelming 
combination of millions wielded by adroit and 
unfriendly men, and it has looked as if 
nothing could save him from financial death. 
But he has bided his time, and in the end he 
has seen the ramparts of dollars erected by 
his enemies crumble away beneath his blows— 
at a very fair profit to himself. 

He is highly nervous but he has the great 
knack of patience, so that he can plan like 
Von Moltke and lead a charge like Phil 
Sheridan. He must produce certain effects 
by means of price-fluctuations, and he knows 
how to do it. Thus, on the day after the - 
publication of Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuelan 
message he not only sold out a big line of 
stocks that he was carrying, but in addition 
he sold short over 50,000 shares in which he 
made a “nice turn,” as he called it. He does 
not know what fear is. He has, at times, 
been so heavily committed that any untoward 
event tending to upset the market would have 
made him lose five millions in five minutes. 
But he lost no sleep over it. And he has 
planned and carried ona half-dozen campaigns 
in single stocks each of which has netted him 
a million or more after a few weeks’ work. 

To most men, even famous stock operators, 
the tape merely conveys an idea of how the 
market is “going.” But to. Mr. Keene the 
tape reports just how his lieutenants are 
executing his commands. Those who know 
what he has done see in the immobile figure 
by the ticker the embodied soul of the* stock 
market. Pausing only to give fresh orders 





‘ which are transmitted to his brokers, he re- 
sumes his scrutiny of the tape. On dull days 
he is as restless as a caged tiger, pacing to 
and fro, sitting for a second, rising, glancing 
at the ticker from mere force of habit. 

The manipulation of stocks is an art, as war 
is anart. Manipulators differ in their methods 
as do generals. Mr. Morgan, for example, can 
consolidate vast properties and reorganize rail- 
way systems and put out new securities by 
the hundreds of millions. The prestige of 
his name as a banker enables him to sell bonds 
to investors ; but he has not always succeeded 
in creating a good market for stocks, for 
money is not everything, just as superiority of 
numerical force does not always mean victory 
in a battle. Mr. Keene knows how to buy 
and how to sell stocks as no other man. He 
joins to a vast experience at the game a knowl- 
edge of the psychology of stock gamblers and 
a variety of resources that enables him to 
change his plan of battle. His boldness is 
his most striking feature as a manipulator. 
He takes a stock which he believes to be worth 
more than it is selling for but which has not 
been properly cared for in the market, and he 
advances it until people are eager to buy it. 

Take the case of the Southern Railway. 
Since the reorganization of the company the 
stock had been more or less neglected. Other 
shares had risen but the Southern Railway 
stocks had not. Efforts had been made to 
create a market for it, but, although the prices 
' advanced, the rise was not proportionately 
nearly as great as that in, other and less meri- 
torious securities. Every time the price rose 
men who held large interests had so much for 
sale that the price promptly settled back. 
Speculators would buy and wait patiently for 
a further rise ; they would become disappointed 
and finally sell out in disgust. Mr. Keene 
interested himself in the stocks. He bought 
' at first carefully, in order to secure it cheap, 
but later with apparent recklessness. All the 
stock that the weary holders were glad to 
sell he was glad to buy and the price rose 
steadily. Mr. Keene, of course, sold as well 
as bought. He says that to sell 20,000 shares 
you must buy 100,000. That is, some of his 
brokers would buy 100,000 shares while other 
brokers would sell for him 20,000. And, 


before many weeks had passed Wall Street 
was willing to buy Southern Railway stocks 
freely, though the price was twenty points 
higher 


than when the stocks were un- 
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popular with investors and speculators alike. 
After the price of a Keene-manipulated 
stock has risen ten points smart people say: 
“Keene is making a turn.” After fifteen 
points advance: “Keene must be crazy;” 
and they go short of it; after thirty points 
they say: “There is something important 
going on;” and they buy the stock—from Mr. 
Keene. In the conduct of his “bear’’ cam- 
paigns—the campaigns that have made him 
feared by securities manufacturers who had 
stocks for sale—he has attacked values with a 
boldness that has dazed the Street and a skill 
that has been called Satanic. 

The greatest work Mr. Keene ever did was 
his conduct of the post-election “bull” cam- 
paign. He became a “bull” shortly after his 
return to this country from England last fall. 
Mr. Morgan and others of equal importance in 
the financial world asked his advice regarding 
stock market affairs. Mr. Keene studied the 
situation carefully and announced himself a 
“bull.” There followed the greatest stock 
boom ever experienced in this country. He 
planned “ openings ”’ as carefully as a drama- 
tist plans situations. He had charge of the 
United States Steel shares and he developed 
a market for them such as had never before 
existed for any stocks. The manipulation was 
the most wonderful witnessed in any country 
in any period. He disdained the use of news- 
paper “booming.” He did not need the 
assistance of a single journalist ; but he did far 
better: He made the stock ticker, which re- 
corded the transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange, talk to the entire world. By 
innumerable strategic moves, seizing oppor- 
tunities as they presented themselves, dis- 
playing a quick perception and a broadness of 
vision which astounded even his closest friends 
and admirers, he daily dictated to the ticker 
stories which the ticker obediently repeated to 
the public. And, when the ticker repeated his 
speeches, a million greed-stricken Americans 
thought they heard a cascade of golden pieces 
rolling towards them. America, England, 
Germany, France bought the new stocks by 
the hundreds of thousands of shares, not so 
much because the great trust had been organ- 
ized as because Mr. Keene had made the 
stocks attractive to the people who buy se- 
curities that can always find a ready market. 
It made the trust a success. It probably made 
Mr. Keene one of the great millionaires of the 
country. 
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BY 
ARTHUR GOODRICH 


OR some minutes back—hours it 
kK seemed, for minutes grow into hours 
in dreams—he had been in the whirl 

of a panic market, with the carefully laid 
foundation of years trembling beneath him, 
with a rush of wounded customers crying and 
swearing in a breath, with the drawn faces of 
his clerks about him awaiting orders. Things 
were all slipping away from him and he was 
powerless to stop them, while through the 
confusion he heard the monotonous, heartless 
click-click of the ticker, telling its story of 
melting millions, and the endless ringing of 
the telephone bell. He awoke with a start 
and looked wonderingly about the room. It 
was his own little snug bachelor apartment, 
and there wasn’t any panic after all. The 


ticker was only the little French clock Emily 
had given him, and the telephone—ah, the 
telephone was real, for it was ringing merrily 


in the next room. It took only a second to 
hurdle a chair or two which stood in the way 
and to take down the receiver. 

“ Hello ””—* Yes ’—“ Oh, it’s Mr. Jenkins.” 

“ Closed last night at 72—” 

“Yes, I think so—”’ 

“All right, sir. And, by the way, Mr. 
Jenkins, call up my office about nine, and 
register that order, will you?” 

“‘ Good-by.” 

“Jenkins begins business early,” he said. 

The Broker breakfasted hurriedly, and he 
was soon going at a brisk pace down to the 
avenue, where he most wonderfully found a 
seat in a down-town elevated car. 

Wall Street’s nerves were already begin- 
ning to tingle in preparation for the day’s 
sensations when he reached it, and a large 
number of men—the men to whom “the 
street” is business rather than adventure— 
as well as clerks and boys, were busy making 
ready the day’s routine. It took only a few 
minutes to get the firm’s securities from the 
Safe Deposit Company. 

His partner was already in the office when 
he reached it, and from the inner rooms came 
the healthy hum of work. 


“It looks like a pretty full day, Jack,” was 
his greeting from his partner. 

“ Anything startling in the London quota- 
tions?” he asked. 

“ No—market’s irregular. A & B is down 
a shade along with two or three others, but 
nothing of importance.” 

He glanced quickly over the mail and the 
London quotations, while Richards, his partner, 
and the confidential clerk were having the 
orders properly entered on the order slate. 

“ Richards, something’s going to happen to 
A & B to-day.” 

“T think so,” and Richards went on with his 
work, 

“Get Mr. Lyle at the ’phone, Jennings.” 

A minute later, the Broker was talking with 
his customer and advising him to let them sell 
his block of A & B at the opening. 

“ Allright,” he said to Richards as he turned 
from the telephone. 

And then the talk ran into discussion 
of loans and marginal accounts until an early 
customer or two dropped in, and Richards— 
for it was nearly half-past nine—started for 
the Exchange. Even while his callers were 
talking about the prospects in certain stocks, 
the Broker was giving a more careful scrutiny 
to the loan and marginal accounts. A number 
of habitues of the office drifted in one by one. 
In the meantime the telephone bell had com- 
menced ringing, and an order or two for the 
opening, along with a number of inquiries, 
had come on the wire from men at home, 
office or club, unable or unwilling to journey 
to the scene of action. The men in the 
office were talking with a nervous self-con- 
sciousness. It was like a number of high- 
strung thoroughbreds at the starting-post. 
Suddenly a metallic click came from the 
tickers, and the race was on. 

“Opens strong,” came trom a group bya 
ticker, and then began the monotonous read- 
ing of the tape. The Broker listened with 
growing interest, occasionally going to the in- 
strument to watch the progress at the start. 
Through all the talk directed to him by the 

















men about him, asking advice, giving whispered 
tips, even when at the ’phone he heard each 
change in the market, watched each fluctuation 
and, as the minutes passed, grew more and 
more engrossed with the fascinating game. 
And he saw quickly that at least two stocks, 
A & B,as he had thought, and XY had been 
singled out by the “bears.” Orders were 
coming in rapidly. It was a full day already 
and the Exchange open only a half-hour. 

“That ticker’s a funny music-box’”’ re- 
marked a thin, mustached, genteel-looking 
gentleman, the collar of whose light overcoat 
was turned up tightly about his throat. “One 
minute it’s playing a waltz that would thrill 
you and the next it’s playing a dirge, and then 
again it’s rag-time.” . 

“ You ought to have been around last week, 

Colonel,” said a nervous stoop-shouldered man 
who looked fifty and was thirty-five. He had 
been a successful surgeon until three years 
ago, but he could count his patients on his 
fingers now, for he hadn’t been able to cure 
himself of the Wall Street fever once it was 
on him. “It was click-click—then they’d for- 
get to wind her up for five minutes—then 
another click-click, and so on day in and day 
out. Why, I’d dropped a thousand or two 
gladly any time if it would only have tuned 
up.” 
“ By the way, Doctor, have you been up to 
the Casino lately?” said a comely young fellow 
who had just joined the group. ‘“ Catchiest 
music I’ve heard this year.” 

And the talk drifted to a favorite actress, 
to the last horse race, to trout fishing and 
what not. They were brought back to Wall 
Street by a large man who stood by a ticker. 

“Funny, ain’t it?” remarked the man, 
who wore an ostentatious diamond pin and 
was supposed to handle a large business up- 
town. “Two weeks ago I’d bought any 
amount of X Y—almost been willing to com- 
mit larceny to get the money. Don’t know 
why I didn’t. Ever since it’s been dropping, 
and now look where it is.’ 

The Broker had gone over to the ticker 
while they were talking, and stood smoking 
rapidly, then he turned slowly away and called 
one of his clerks. The crowd about the in- 
strument grew more excited as the stock was 
pushed down point by point. The Broker 
could hear the confused babel as he took down 
the receiver to talk with Leonard. He must 
have more margin on Leonard’s block of XY. 
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It was the fourth time he had asked it in a 
week. The conversation was a short one, and 
when it was over the Broker’s face was hard. 

Outside there was a tense, noisy greeting 
for a quiet little fellow who had just entered, 
but the Broker only half heard it. An order 
was telephoned in and some reports were 
brought to him, but he listened and read 
mechanically. Nothing escaped him but—he 
was thinking of Leonard. 

“Mr. Lyle to see you, sir.” 

“Good morning again, Mr. Lyle. Yes”, 
in response to an inquiring look, “I think so. 
Sit down and have a cigar.” 

He called a clerk and spoke to him in 
an undertone. The clerk was gone only a 
moment. 

“Yes,” the Broker said, “its all right. Ill 
send you a statement in the morning, sir. 
Did you see how it has slumped? It was the 
only thing to do.” 

“ Yes, I’m much obliged to you, Mr. Miles, 
Good day.” 

The Broker crossed to the customer’s 
room thoughtfully and glanced hurriedly at 
the tape. 

“May I see you a moment, Mr. Miles?” 

It was along-haired, willowy-figured, hand- 
some man of middle age who in the even- 
ings played the violin for large guarantees, 
and who bought stocks in the days in small 
lots after being advised at great length and 
quibbling indefinitely. He wondered this 
morning whether he had better hold on a day 
or two longer or sell out at a slight advance. 
He wondered this same thing every morning 
except when he wondered if he had better 
buy. It was with difficulty that the Broker, 
after ten minutes’ fruitless talk, was able to 
get away. At the door of the inner room 
the short, quiet man whom the crowd had 
welcomed with such respect caught the 
Broker. 

“ You can sell out my Steel, Miles,” he said. 

“ All right, sir.” 

At that moment some one by the ticker 
called out : 

“Two points more on Steel!” 

The Broker smiled inquiringly. 

“Well?” 

“Sell it, I said; and just as soon as you 
can.” 

He was still smiling after the door was 
closed. ‘No wonder he wins,” he said to 
himself. ‘“ He decides.” 
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Then he called Jennings quickly. 

“What do you suppose Mr. Richards 
meant by both buying 1,000 National Gas, 
Jennings, and selling another 1,000?” he 
asked. 

“Can’t imagine, sir, unless he got Mr. 
White’s order to buy confused.” 

The Broker went to the outer room again. 
Steel had dropped a point, but the quiet man 
had gone. His operations were over for the 
day. To-morrow morning he would come in 
and say, “ Buy this,” and go out to the golf 
links in the afternoon. The Colonel confided 
to the Broker that he was going to buy 
some Northern to-morrow if he could borrow 
the money, and went out for lunch. The 
crowd thinned slightly. A young girl came 
in with some tickets for a charity entertain- 
ment, and the Broker bought four with a grace 
born of long experience. 

There was a protracted stir at the tickers, 
for A & B was slumping rapidly, and the 
Broker, deciding that the men were busy 
enough without him, called this cashier 
and made inquiries about the renewals of sev- 
eral time loans and the withdrawal and sub- 
stitution of certain securities from the old 
loans. After the cashier had left him he rang 
up his money broker to get the prevailing rates. 

“Gentleman to see you, sir,” said a boy a 
minute later. 

“Bring him in, Jimmy.” 

It was a man of his own age, carefully 
dressed, who entered and sat down without 
speaking. The broker turned methodically 
from his memoranda. 

“Well, sir.’ Then, as he saw his visitor, 
“Why, Fred; what are you doing down 
here?” 

“Oh, just worrying for a living instead of 
working for it, that’s all. Can you lend mea 
little money, Jack ?” 

“Of course, I can, my dear fellow. 
need money it’s yours for the asking.” 

“ Five thousand ?”’ 

“I guess so.” 

“Allright Buy M & R with it for me.” 

For answer the Broker called a clerk. 

“Thank you, old man. I'll be in later.” 
And Fred was gone. 

At the door he passed Mr. Smith, the rep- 
resentative of a string of banks, who some 
days loaned $30,000,000 and more. This 
gentleman with great formality quoted the 
Broker a rate of three per cent., and retired. 


If you 
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Jennings was at the Broker’s elbow as he 
turned. 

“‘ National Gas is down two points.” 

“ All right ; I'll watch it.” 

Slowly National Gas went down, and while 
a number of his customers thought they 
were occupying his time, the Broker watched 
every change. Finally he disappeared and 
sent a message to Richards to “cover” the 
short 1,000 shares. National Gas had dropped 
six points, which meant a profit of $6,000 on 
stock they had not meant to sell. Then 
there was a quick boom in Northern, a - 
rapid fire of telephonic messages to and 
from the floor, and another fair profit in 
commissions. 

“ National Gas is rallying,” said the Doctor 
from the ticker, and the Broker smiled. He 
had waited just long enough. 

“It always pays to buy where you have 
lost,” said a pompous man of the “ self-made ’”’ 
variety. “In all my long experience I never 
had it fail. It’s the secret of my success. 
Now, I lost on—”’ But the Broker having 
heard the story many times before slipped 
away to have a look at the reports. He was 
interrupted by a pale-faced, refined looking 
little man, who entered without being an- 
nounced. 

“Hello, Miles,” he said, and there was 
a quiet elation in his voice. “Have you 
watched M & R to-day ?” 

“What is it now?” 

Fine! It shows what grit will do. If 
you had weakened and sold when it dropped, 
think where you would have been. And now 
—why, you bought at 724%. What are you 
going to do with it?” 

“ Hold it, I think.” 

Here the Broker was interrupted with an 
inquiry from his private wire correspondent 
at Newport, and his visitor left him. After 
a talk with Jennings he asked his Montreal 
correspondent for more margin on his increas- 
ing line of stocks and in a few minutes they 
had wired that Miles and Richards could 
draw on the Bank of Montreal for $20,000. 

He was scarcely through when Jennings 
hurried in. 

“Mr. White ordered to sell his National 
Gas, sir. It’s two points above the opening. 
Going to finish strong. Just heard from Mr. 
Richards that he had sold it.” 

The Broker smiled. “Wish we could make 
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mistakes like that every day, Jennings,” and 
he turned toward the customer’s room. A 
few were still watching the last moves of the 
market. The Broker was fingering the tape 
when he felt a hand on his shoulder. “ Back 
again, Fred?” he said. 

“Yes, thank you. Sell out your $5,000 
worth, Jack. It’s up four points.” 

“So I saw, but I was waiting for orders,” 
smilingly. 

“T’ll be in in the morning. Good night.” 
There was a hearty hand-grasp, and Fred was 
gone without a word. 

And the few that remained followed almost 
on his heels, for the Exchange was closed. 
And of the number no spectator could have 
said “He lost to-day” or “He won.” The 
Colonel was joking the Doctor about the lat- 
ter’s bull-pup. He didn’t know that the 
Doctor had done well that afternoon in 
M & R, nor did the Doctor, as he retorted, 
imagine that the Colonel had been a fairly 
heavy loser in Pacific. The Broker knew for 
he was their father-confessor—no one else. 
The Broker slipped out for a hurried lunch—it 
was his first opportunity—and was back 
gathering the day’s threads together when 


«THE CRISIS” 1003 
Richards came in. Richards had waited to 
borrow one or two stocks they were “ short” 
of. Together they talked ovcr the day. It 
had been, on the whole, an exceedingly suc- 
cessful one. At the end Richards said: 

“ Even my break came out right. I must 
have misread the slip.” 

“Yes, a mighty good day. Hard luck 
about Leonard.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

Gradually the day’s statements came in, 
and business drew toa close. Richards was 
still there when the Broker started out. 

“You'd better take Saturday off, Wallace.” 
This to a clerk who was just leaving the room. 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“‘Good-night, Richards.” 

“ Good-night, Jack.” 

He felt lonesome in the crowd about the door. 
A worn hurdy-gurdy, with the irrelevancy of 
its kind, was playing a familiar hymn at the 
corner of Wall and Broad streets. At the 
head of “the street”’ old Trinity church stood 
out bold against a cold sunset sky. He stood 
still and watched the color slowly fade. 

“Poor Leonard” he said, as he called a 
hansom. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AND «THE 
7 J<CRrsrs” 


HE day of neglecting new writers has 
quite gone by. There is even more 
rejoicing over the appearance of a 
new novelist than there is welcome for the work 
of the author whose reputation has been sus- 
tained through a dozen successive volumes. 
Take, for instance, “The Celebrity,” with 
which Winston Churchill launched his career. 
An extremely clever and diverting story in 
quite a new vein—a Hoyt farce comedy in 
good prose—its humor and brightness found 
ready and quick appreciation. The arrival of 
a new writer was heralded with generous 
predictions of a future of note. 

Mr. Churchill might have taken advantage 
of the fame that his first venture had won to 
put forth a second work as soon as possible, 
but he was too wise. He resigned his edi- 


torial post on Zhe Cosmopolitan magazine and 
/ 


went to live in St. Louis, where he was born ; 
he was married there; and it became known 
that he had been engaged for years on a novel 
which might be expected a twelve-month later. 
In due course “Richard Carvel’ appeared, 
and won a most unusual popular success. It 
was wholly unlike “The Celebrity.” It was 
a broad and well-filled historical canvass, 
with grasp, with action. A fine big back- 
ground it had, and there was an abundance of 
fighting, and enough love-making to keep the 
reader’s interest unabated to the last page. 
The novel was the book of the season and it 
was discussed in a grave way by the magazines 
and compared ‘seriously with the works of 
eminent hands whose achievements are part 
of our permanent literature. Again Mr. 
Churchill retired, and now, nearly two years 
later, we have “The Crisis.” 
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And who is Mr. Churchill? <A frank, fine 
character, with an individuality of his own. 
Left an orphan at an early age, he grew up in 
St. Louis under the tutelage of kindly relations 
to whom his future was a matter of some 
anxiety. <A self-contained, rather self-willed 
youngster, he made up his mind to go to 
college, and he rejected the excellent chance 
of a career with a drug company which was 
offered him. It seemed flying in the face of 
Providence that such an opportunity should be 
thrown away by a youngster who had his 
fortune to make, but he was firm against 
expostulation ; and the next thing that hap- 
pened was that he obtained an appointment to 
the United States Naval Academy. He was 
not what is known as a brilliant student, but 
he showed persistence, judgment, and method. 
His excellent standing in his class entitled 
him to the hope of a successful naval career. 
But he again disappointed his kinspeople by 
resigning from the service and securing a 
place as assistant editor of the Army and 
Navy- Journal. He went to work at journal- 
ism, and did so well that his new choice 
seemed to justify his course. Henext secured 
an engagement on Zhe Cosmopolitan. As 
in all other things that he has undertaken, he 
was successful at this task ; and it was during 
his editorial service that “‘ The Celebrity ” was 
published. Then he gave up his editorial 
work as he had before given up his post in the 
navy and his opportunity in business. He had 
meant to write, and write he now would. At 
Annapolis he had conceived the idea of the 
novel that became “ Richard Carvel,” which 
was at first written as a short story; and 
during the years of his editing he was gather- 
ing the material which gave historic setting to 
that novel. He returned to St. Louis and 
married. Such, briefly, is Mr. Churchill’s 
biography. 

There could be no better scene for a story 
of the Civil War than St. Louis. In location 
and tradition southern, yet with a large popu- 
lation drawn from New England and the West, 
a greater intensity of feeling was aroused there 
perhaps than in any other city in the country. 
The conflict, its issues, its personalities form 
the web of “The Crisis.””. Hero and heroine 


are on opposing sides, the characters grouped 
about them represent phases of the struggle. 
Lincoln is portrayed in a very human guise; 
there is a clever sketch of General Sherman, 
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which is a vivid and credible portrait. General 
Grant appears in silhouette, first in the humble 
guise of a wood dealer, later as the great leader 
of armies. Fremont is a humorous picture. 

Yet with all the feeling and spectacle of war, 
with all the play of divergent opinion, of pas- 
sionate partisanship, “ The Crisis” is a love 
story. The primal interest is in the two char- 
acters, the beautiful Virginia Carvel, the high- 
bred, high spirited Southern girl, and Stephen 
Brice the fine, serious young Bostonian, repre- 
senting the best type of those who opposed 
slavery. It may be objected that the author 
enforces his intention of ultimate union be- 
tween these interesting young people in rather 
too arbitrary a fashion. Their fate is obvious 
from the very start; yet there is introduced a 
pleasing show of opposition by the passionate 
wooing of Clarence Colfax, whose réle is that 
of the Southern dandy become a real hero in 
war time. But it isa case of love at first sight 
between the hero and the heroine, not con- 
fessed indeed, for the girl struggles against 
fate and evinces a pseudo hostility to the 
“Yankee,” whose fine character and noble 
person she is obliged to admire. The graces 
are all theirs—they have physical, moral and 
intellectual charm, for Mr. Churchill does not 
deal with commonplace heroes and heroines. 

Herein, undoubtedly, is the defect of “The 
Crisis” and the quality which will win its 
popularity. The unalloyed loveliness of both 
hero and heroine, detracts from the workman- 
ship of the story. Hereisa moving picture of a 
national conflagration, several very dramatic 
scenes+-here is a convincing portrait of Lin- 
coln at one of his great moments, and a group 
of well drawn figures from the city’s life—yet 
because of the unmitigated idealization of the 
two central figures, the reader becomes a trifle 
weary, or at least a trifle incredulous. But the 
story is interesting. The progress of its events 
carries one along with delightful rapidity. The 
side characters—the fine old Colonel Carvel, 
the surly but noble Judge Whipple, Brinsmade, 
Captain Liege—are as pleasant a set of folk 
as we have had from any novelist for a long 
time. How much more desirable as real ac- 
quaintances are they for instance, than the 
virile, passionate and intensely human group otf 
San Joaquin ranchers that Mr. Frank Norris 
uses in “ The Octopus.” But “The Octopus” 
is blood and iron, and “ The Crisis” is a delec- 
table water color. 
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Mr. Cuar.es K. Lusu, whose “ The Federal 
Judge,” a successful novel of a few years ago, is 
The pleasantly recalled, again finds in the 
Autocrats = very practical working world of Ameri- 
can politics a novel and interesting field for fiction. 
He strengthens his hold upon it by “ The 
Autocrats.” He has in fact made this a field of 
his own, and it is as exciting as it is new. In a 
straightforward and convincing way, without un- 
due subtlety of style or thought, he unfolds the 
clever game played by a group of politicians, 
business men and bankers, with editors and 
small politicians as their tools. The first stake 
is an improper franchise for a street railroad, the 
ultimate stake a United States Senatorship. 
Romance and mystery come into the story; but 
the vigorous and truthful picture of political 
plunderers is the absorbing thing. There is a 
sense in which this is the American novel, for it 
takes a phase of American life about which 
everybody hears, but which nobody has before 
used in fiction; and he sets it forth so clearly 
that in writing interesting fiction he also reveals 
the sordid and shrewd political life of the boss 
better than any political tract or essay has ever 
revealed him. It is a new kind of novel, and a 
successful kind. (Doubleday, Page. $1.50.) 


Miss. Maup Howarp Peterson has written 
an extraordinarily fine story, with delicate but 
The Potter firmly drawn characters and strong, 
and the Clay well developed situations. The story 
is of the love of two friends, a quiet, sturdy 
Englishman and an impulsive Scotchman, for the 
same girl. She is the potter and the Scotchman 
the clay, and she moulds real heroism and manly 
sacrifice in the place of impetuosity. Particularly 
satisfactory is the literary style of the book. It 
is one of the best stories of the season. 
(Lothrop. $1.50.) 

Superb humanity fills these letters of Prince 
Bismarck to his wife. They are the outpouring 
of a truly devoted heart. Affection 
warms every page. He writes to his 
wife, speaks to her of their common 
friends, his whereabouts, his longing to be with 
her (the duties of his offices kept them fre- 
quently apart for long times), his visitors, her 
health, their children, his travels, his daily life 
and hers. Yet in this simple range there is the 
greatest variety of things brought forward, as 
might be expected from letters covering a long 
course of years (1846-1889). Bismarck’s love 
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was a haven and a comfort to him and it was 
when he appeared most austere to the world that 
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he turned most eagerly to his wife and home. 
(Harper’s. $3.00.) 

M. Maurice MATERLINCK has done a very un- 
usual thing. He has fused together a scientific 
The Life of Study and a piece of literature, and 
the Bee produced a perfect unity without let- 
ting either element spoil the other. He has kept 
and studied bees for twenty years, and is familiar 
with all that has been written about them. He 
appends a bibliography of the most important 
works in Latin, English, French and German, as 
though he had written a doctor’s thesis, and he is 
scrupulously exact in his statement of facts. His 
bees are not in the least anthropomorphic. Yet 
his book is distinctively and throughout a work of 
imagination. ‘The mysteries of life, the conflict 
of the individual and the race, the strange cross- 
purposes of destiny, the unknown powers that 
sway us, the insistent, unsolvable problem of 
whence and whither, occupy the mind as com- 
pletely as though the theme were a drama of 
human life. The translation, which was made by 
Mr. Alfred Sutro, possesses an extraordinary 
beauty of style and cadence, and is a work of art 
in itself. The book is one to delight the lover of 
Sir Thomas Browne. (Dodd, Mead. $1.40 net. ) 

Mr. OWEN JOHNSON is a young writer, and 
his first novel is promising and more—it is inter- 
esting; not only because the author 
has the power of seeing his people 
clearly, and of making us see them, 
but because he has something to say. The 
centre of interest is the character of a young man 
whose life at first threatens to be overshadowed 
by the vices of his father, and who is saved by 
the battle against hard conditions after the loss of 
his estate. He enters the Government service 
during the Civil War, and, while his college chum 
goes to the front, finds his own opportunity for 
arduous duty in a contest against the corrupt 
politicians and dishonest contractors who try to 
ruin him in order to carry through their frauds. 
(Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Mr. LEONARD CouRTNEY’s new book on the 
English Constitution describes the relation of 
iecciiieiiil Parliament to the English Colonies, 
Coustitutionof both self-governing and crown colo- 
pl pe nies. It is interesting to be told 

by Mr. Courtney that our own exper- 
iments in Porto Rico and elsewhere are looked to 
for help in the solution of the problem. Other 
sections of the book deal with Parliament itself 
and with the institutions subordinate to it. The 
volume is a straightforward exposition, void of all 
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unnecessary history and criticism; in short, it is 
a book of information, and a useful one. (Mac- 
millan. $2.00.) 

Mr. EvereTT ToMLINson’s story of a young 
preacher who declines a comfortable city charge 
for the more difficult task of building 
up the spiritual life of a rural com- 
munity in New York is the story of a 
very genuine man and of people as they are. Elder 
Boise is earnest and conscientious, yet in his first 
days he does not understand some of the hard- 
and-fast lines of rural life; but the joy of the 
book from cover to cover is the author’s thorough 
understanding of it. These village folk are full 
of straightforward human nature, and the reader 
comes to know them as if he had lived among 
them—as if he had lived among them with Mr. 
Tomlinson as interpreter. The story, too, is a 
good one. 
not run smoothly, and he encountered difficulties 
that no town-bred man could ever have foreseen 
or even understood. But mysteries clear up and 
difficulties get smoothed out, not mechanically, 
but, as in life, by time and labor and character 
and patience. And during the time that the 
reader follows the interesting narrative he makes 
the acquaintance of men and women that he will 
not forget. The sympathetic, humorous, earnest, 
genuine quality of the book make it notable as 
a picture of life, full both of seriousness and of 
humor. (Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.) 

M. Emixe Zota used to be called a realist, 
but Zador is rather an idyllic fantasy. It im- 
agines the transformation of nine- 
teenth century society, as a result of 
economic progress and the spread of brotherly 
love, into a Utopia. State, church, law, private 
property, money, poverty and idleness disappear, 
and everybody is happy, healthy and rich. But 
the method is that of the true novelist. The 
characters are more than stalking-horses ; a world 
of living, acting people is created. This is the 
second volume of his trilogy, the first of which 
was “ Fruitfulness.” (Harper’s. $1.50.) 

Mr. Garrett P, Serviss first wrote this book 
as a series of papers for the Popular Science 
ahi Monthly. It is an untechnical guide 
of the to the amateur explorer of the sky, 
Telescope = written by an enthusiast, and supplied 
with abundant charts. With this and a small 
telescope any one is sufficiently well equipped to 
penetrate a good way into the lore of the stars. 
(Appleton. $1.50.) 

Mr. J. H. ALTSHELER, who has already written 
a number of successful historical novels, tells the 
The Wilder- Story of St. Clair’s and Wayne’s 
ness Road = struggles with the Indian in the days 
of the early Republic. The atmosphere of the 


Elder Boise 


Labor 


wild West of those days, in Kentucky and Ohio, 
is more or less well caught, and there is much 


The young preacher’s love affair did . 
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that is exciting and interesting in the story. The 
young hero, who is wrongly condemned, who 
fights for his country on the dangerous frontier, 
and who finally comes into his own, carries the 
sympathies, and his love story, if at times 
monotonous, is told with considerable grace. 
(Appleton. $1.50.) 

Mr. W. D. HowELv’s collection of lately pub- 
lished magazine stories have been casually read 
APairof Pa- in the magazines by many of the 
tient Lovers Jovers of his work, who will welcome 
them bound handsomely with a colored portrait 
of the author. Much the most unique and char- 
acteristic tale of the book is that entitled “ The 
Pursuit of the Piano,” while the story which 
gives the name to the volume has all the charm 
of Mr. Howell’s style, even though it is not 
thrilling in its interest. (Harper. $1.15.) 

Mr. RicHarp R. Hoimss, M. V. O., F. S. A., 


Librarian at Windsor Castle, is the author of a life 


ail of the Queen which was published with 


ictoria her authorization in 1897. The present 
—_— Life is simply the old one with an 
added chapter, It is a kind of chronicle of events 


public and private, very correct undoubtedly, but, 
it must be said, very colorless and dry. (Long- 
mans. $1.50 net.) 

Mr. Bret HarTE keeps industriously at work 
turning out stories some of which seem like an echo 
of younger days. Those in the present 
volume which have any connection 
with the Redwoods are in a decided 
minority, but at least we are always in the hands 
of a veteran story-teller, whose art, if not his 
deeper inspiration, is unfailing. (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.25.) 

Mr. FREDERICK PALMER draws on American 
doings in the Philippines for a bookful of very 
fair stories—as stories go—about 
Army and Navymen. The American 
girl is there, of course, and she and 
our ever-gallant officers stand out well against a 
tropical background peopled with feeble brown 


Under the 
Redwoods 


The Ways of 
the Service 


“ mannikins.” There is some fighting, more love- 
making, and a continuous chaperon, (Scribner’s. 
$1.50.) 


Mr. ARTHUR R. Ropes and Mary E. Ropes 
have written an exciting story, the scene of which 
is laid in St. Petersburg. The plot is 
thick with Nihilists, conspiracies, 
police and murder. The principal 
characters are, however, two American business 
men, an English girl, and a handsome Polish 
rascal and his sister. From the standpoint of 
melodrama the novel is more than ordinarily 
good, but it has also something else to commend 
it, for its authors evidently knew St. Petersburg 
as it was in the ’80’s, and this gives an effect of 
reality to the whole book. (Scribner’s. $1.50.) 


On Peter’s 
Island 

















THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from book-dealers in Kansas City, 
Buffalo, Washington, Albany, Toronto, New 
Haven, Cincinnati, Rochester, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Louisville, St. Paul, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, New 
York, Cleveland, Pittsburg and St. Louis, and 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 

. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. Penelope’s Irish Experiences— Wiggin. (Houghton, 

Mifilin.) 

. The Octopus—Norris. (Doubleday, Page.) 

. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

: Truth Dexter—McCall. (Little, Brown.) 

. Graustark.—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

. The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay—Hew- 

lett. (Macmillan.) 

10. In the Name of Woman—Marchant. (Stokes.) 

i1. Quincy Adams Sawyer—Pidgeon. (Clark.) 

12. Monsieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. (McClure, Phillips.) 

13. Like Another Helen—Horton. (Bowen, Merrill.) 

14. Sky Pilot—Connor. (Revell.) 

15. The Turn of the Road—Frothingham. 
Mifflin.) 

16. Juldetty—McElroy. (Crowell.) 

17. Up From Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 

18. Uncle Terry—Munn. (Lee, Shepard.) 

19. Sir Christopher—Goodwin. (Little, Brown.) 

20. Every Inch a King—Sawyer. (Dodd, Mead.) 

21. The Story of Sarah—Forssland. (Brentano.) 

22. Betsy Ross—Hotchkiss. (Appleton.) 

23. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box—Harland. (Lane.) 

24. Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Experience — Bumham. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) 

25. Crucial Instances—Wharton. (Scribner.) 

26. Clayton Hallowell—Van Praag. (Fenno.) 

27. In Search of Mademoiselle—Gibbs. (Coates.) 

28. A Carolina Cavalier—Eggleston. (Lothrop.) 

29. Nell Gwyn, Comedian—Moore. (Brentano.) 

30. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. (Appleton.) 
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Eleven books are mentioned in both lists. 
Three, “Eben Holden,” “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” and “Richard Yea-and-Nay,” are 
among the first twelve in each list, and have, 
therefore, probably the widest popularity. There 
are two books not fiction in the dealers’ list, and 
nine in the librarians’ list. 

In the dealers’ reports there are rapid changes 
since last month. More spring books have been 
published, and some of the older books, like 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” have swung back into 
place. “The Helmet of Navarre” and “ Pen- 
elope’s Irish Experiences ” have started finely. 
“The Octopus” has advanced from ninth to 
fifth place, and “ Eben Holden” and “ Alice of 
Old Vincennes” have dropped slightly, while 
“ Quincy Adams Sawyer” has gone from fourth 


from librarians in Springfield, Detroit, Chicago, 
Hartford, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Brook- 
lyn, New York, Atlanta, Cleveland, Jersey City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Bridgeport and 
Kansas City have been combined into the follow- 
ing composite lists : 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. ( Bowen-Merrill.) 

. Richard Yea-and-Nay—Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box—Harland. (Lane.) 

. Eleanor—Ward. (Harper.) 

Babs the Impossible—Grand. 

. In the Palace of the King—Crawford. 

. The Life of Phillips Brooks—Allen. 

. Sky Pilot—Connor. (Revell.) ; 

Io. The Life of T. H. Huxley—Huxley. (Appleton.) 

11. The Master Christian—Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 

12, When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. (Bowen 
Merrill.) 

13. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

14. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 

15. The Redemption of David Corson—Goss. (Bowen 
Merrill.) 

16. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 

17. To Haveandto Hold—Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

18. The Gentleman from Indiana—Tarkington. (Double- 
day, Page.) 

19. Napoleon, the Last Phase—Rosebery. (Harper.) 

20. Quincy Adams Sawyer—Pidgeon. (Clark.) 

21. Wild Animals I Have Known—Thompson. (Scribner.) 

22. Uncle Terry—Munn. (Lee, Shepard.) 

23. A Woman Tenderfoot—Thompson. (Doubleday,Page.) 

24. Monsieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. (McClure, Phillips.) 

25. Elizabeth and Her German Garden—Anon. (Mac- 
millan.) 

26. The Reign of Law—Allen. (Macmillan.) 

27. Literary Friends and Acquaintance — Howells. 
(Harper.) 

28. The Riddle of the Universe—Haeckel. 

29. Tommy and Grizel—Barrie. (Scribner.) 

30. Up from Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 


(Harper.) 
(Macmillan.) 
(Dutton.) 
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(Harper.) 


to eleventh. A number of new books mentioned 
for the first time last month are gone, and other 
new books have taken their place. The exact 
relative standing in points of the first six is: 
“ The Helmet of Navarre,” 290; “ The Visits of 
Elizabeth,” 253 ; “Alice of Old Vincennes,” 196 ; 
“Penelope’s Irish Experiences,” 177; “ The 
Octopus,” 152; “ Eben Holden,” 144. Four of 
the six are spring books. 

There are a few new books on the librarians’ 
list, “‘ The Helmet of Navarre,” “ The Visits of 
Elizabeth,” and “Up from Slavery.” But the 
popularity of the old favorites is still strong. The 
lives of Brooks and of Huxley are evidently being 
widely read. The same five books that led the 
list last month are at the head this month, with 
slightly changed relative positions. 




















A Village Industry in Fine Rug-Making 
HE Sabatos rug, which has been evolved 
during the last year in Center Lovell, 
Maine, by Mrs. Douglas Volk, with the advice 
and encouragement of Mr. Volk, is unique in its 
originality, and stands in public appreciation as 
an instructive example of the village home in- 
dustry. Being the product of hand labor in 
which the natural wool is spun from the carded 
fleece, colored with vegetable dyes, drawn with a 
hook and securely knotted through a hand-spun 
and woven woolen foundation webbing, its beauty 
consists in its great durability, and in no deter- 
mined or prearranged accuracy of line or pattern 
to affect its artistic value. As with the Oriental 
rugs which consume years in making, a spirit of 
romance is woven with the warp and a symbolic 
interest attaches to the design. 

The Volks have their summer home in Center 
Lovell. Spending a winter among the farmers a 
year ago, seeing them in their homes and at their 
simple employments, observing the thrift and 
industry of their wives and daughters as during 
the long evenings they plied their hooks and util- 
ized their savings of rags to produce carpets for 
home use, Mrs. Volk recognized possibilities 
undreamed of by the villagers. If to make strips 
of rag carpets promoted such industry, why 
not woven wool rugs that should have an element 
of beauty to command a market outside the vil- 
lage centre? 

She foresaw in the neighborliness of the farmers’ 
wives, as they gathered to share their work, com- 
mon interest in a product that should dignify 
their labor. The project required much study, as 
do all first undertakings, and the solution prom- 
ised to be slow, for there was more at stake than 
mere rug-making. As her task proceeded she 
saw the neglected art of spinning revived among 
the daughters, whose tastes were drifting from the 
farm home, with its round .of homely duties, to 
the village factory and city shops. She antici- 
pated new respect for lightly-held accomplish- 
ments springing up with the young women who 
had relegated weaving to the old-fashioned prac- 
tices of their grandmothers. She hoped for 


greater things than home-made wool rugs. 


Her plan was received with hesitation. Having 
worked in the old way for generations, the women 


were slow to accept new methods. But Mrs. 
Volk persevered, had faith in her project, and, 
with the help of one or two workers, undertook 
her first rug. The initial step secured the wool, 
which was found among the neighboring sheep 
owners. The spinners were put to work, The 
next process was one of experiment in dyes, and 
“barking bees ” were in order. The woods were 
scoured for roots and tree bark that after long 
steeping in iron pots suspended from improvised 
cranes in the farm yards produced such dyes as 
gave the yarn soft and beautiful colors. This 
was a novel experience in which the villagers 
entered as heartily as the leaders. 

With the wools spun and dyed ready for use a 
foundation of common burlaps was procured, and 
the workers were instructed to hook the yarn 
through the webbing as they had hooked their 
rags. This furnished a centre body of indigo 
blue faintly marked with “ mountain ” lines of 
green, the infrequent lines that are familiar in 
Indian rugs and blankets. The ends were sheared 
and clipped on the upper side to present a deep- 
plied surface that was Oriental in texture and 
finish. In the space reserved at either end for 
the border Mrs. Volk added a pattern, adapting 
an Indian motive. This was worked in white on 
a blue ground and finished in the same manner 
as the body. The completed rug measured 
scarcely more than three and one-half feet in 
length, yet had required eight weeks to finish. 

This was an improvement on the old form of 
hooked rag mats, but it was only a stage in the 
development of the wool rug, and not enough 
hand-work was represented in the making. For 
the next rug cotton warp was procured, and the 
foundation was woven on an old-fashioned hand 
loom which one of the farmers resurrected from 
his garret after diligent search through the 
neighborhood. This was better, but a third step 
remained, that of weaving a woolen webbing of 
hand-spun warp. A secure knot had also to be 
devised to hold the drawn yarn in place. These 
two things Mrs. Volk undertook herself, realizing 
that she must first know how to do what she 
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wished the village workers to imitate. A satis- 
factory knot was the result of deep study and 
many experiments. ‘ 

Last fall she brought the old loom to New 
York City, where she set it up in her studio, and 
during the winter she wove the woolen webbing, 
while the workers in Center Lovell have been 
busily and profitably employed in spinning, hook- 
ing, knotting and shearing. ‘They send their 
finished rug centres to her, and she adds the 
border design, which for its value is happily 
described as “ drawn badly enough to be artistic.” 
Then she fills in the background, and the product 
is complete. During the year nine rugs have 
been finished, varying in size and color, differing 
in pattern and averaging in cost three dollars per 
square foot. 

The Sabatos rug has been displayed in New 
York and Boston, in Hartford, at the National 
Arts exhibit of New York in the Pan-American 
Exhibition, and the process has elicited inquiry 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. It is es- 
sentially an American product, employing native 
designs and giving occupation to native workers. 

This village industry has been conducted on 
the profit-sharing plan, the receipts being appor- 
tioned in thirds—one to the workers, one for the 
cost of materials, and the third to the producer. 
The expense for materials has always exceeded its 
apportioned third, but has never been allowed to 
encroach upon the portion of the workers, which 
is counted as wage for their service. The mate- 
rial is supplied by the producer. 

The Abenakee rug; made in Pequaket, New 
Hampshire, by Mrs. Helen R. Albee, who gives 
artistic guidance to the village and home workers, 
is an original development of the hooked rag 
carpet, and, with its neutral, tones and decorative 
ornament, is recognized as an art product with 
a utilitarian value. A rag-weaving industry in the 
Catskills, under the direction of Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, is given the name of the village, 
Onteora. 

Native industries in the West take the form of 


silk-worm raising and silk reeling in Utah and 


flax cultivation in Montana. In the mountains 
of North Carolina the girls and women are learn- 
ing to grow madder and indigo from which to 
produce vegetable dyes for their weaving. Weav- 
ing is a recognized branch of study in Berea 
College, Kentucky, where the young girls are 
taught to spin and weave fabrics that find a ready 
market in the North. So exquisite is the lace- 
making of women in Florida. and so profitable 
their industry, the United States may some day 
rank as a lace-making country. 

A perceptible influence is at work to preserve 
the Indian rug in its original beauty of coloring 
and freedom of design, and within the last half- 
dozen years capital has gone to Arizona and 
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New Mexico for the purpose of instructing Indian 
girls how to dye and weave. Hereditary knowl- 
edge remains with the Navajo, Zuni and Alaskan 
ancients, and unless the young learn the secrets 
of the old their rugs, bead work and porcupine 
embroideries, like the bison of the prairie, will 
soon be available only for museums and collectors. 


American Control of the Silver Market 


HE combination of the American Smelting 

and Refining Company with Guggenheim’s 

Sons, which in one form or another may be 

regarded an accomplished fact, will effect a com- 

plete consolidation of the silver refineries of 

the United States and Mexico. The event is an 
important one. 

The latest report of the Director of the Mint 
shows that the United States and Mexico fur- 
nished in 1899, in round figures, two-thirds of the 
world’s output of silver. The entire Mexican 
product, except that which was coined by the 
Mexican government, was exported, and more 
than nine-tenths of the exports came to the United 
States. Nearly all of the Canadian product and 
practically all silver from Central America likewise 
found its way into the United States. Thus 
there would seem to remain beyond the control 
of the combination less than one-third of the 
world’s annual product. 

Heretofore London has been the market for 
silver. Of the estimated production for 1899, 
worth, at the average annual price for silver, 
$100,000,000, more than one-half was, according 
to the annual statement of the trade of the 
United Kingdom, brought to the London market. 
Very little of this silver stayed in Great Britain, 
nearly all being intended for export. Of 
92,000,000 ounces imported in 1899, 89,000,000 
were exported, of which one-half went to India 
alone. The other half was shipped to China, 
Russia, France, Germany, Belgium, Portugal, and 
other foreign countries. ‘Thus London has been 
the world’s great distributive centre for silver. 

It is but natural, under the circumstances, that 
the price of silver is made in London. Will it 
remain so when the silver combination gets ready 
to do business in regular working order ? 

More than three-fourths of all the British im- 
ports of silver for 1899 came from the United 
States, which included the Mexican product 
(direct imports from Mexico to Great Britain 
not exceeding the insignificant amount of 8,000 
ounces ). 

Whether London will be allowed to retain its 
position as the world’s exchange for silver is a 
question upon which speculation is premature. 
In view of the known tendency of all great com- 
binations of capital to eliminate the middleman it 
is not improbable that the new silver combination 
may endeavor to dispense with the services of 
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the London brokers, at least in supplying their 
foreign customers. There is no reason, indeed, 
why American silver should go to China via 
London. 

Although for some time to come the market 
for silver will remain at London, yet it is reason- 
ably safe to predict that the price of silver will 
before long be made in New York. 

How will this affect the price of silver? If 
experience with prices under consolidation 
counts for anything it is possible that silver may 
rise as high as its old-time level before the great 
fall of price took place. 

To what extent the stock of old silver could be 
drawn upon to counteract the power of the com- 
bination to fix the price is purely a matter of 
conjecture. It is reasonable to expect, however, 
that for soine time the combination will proceed 
with caution. A sudden rise in the price would 
stimulate a renewal of operations on the many 
American mines which have proved unprofitable 
under the present prices. This potential compe- 
tition must ac as a check against the refining 
company. But if the refining company could 
also acquire the mines it surely could dominate 
the market and bring about a very substantial 
and permanent improvement in the price. 


Among the possibilities of such a situation we 
may yet see an attempt, backed by a powerful 
industrial combination, to re-open the case for 


bimetallism. But the mere fact that there is such 
a combination would defeat such a purpose. 


Agricultural Colonies for Industrial Pensioners 


HE problem of devising a practicable method 

of pensioning aged or disabled employees 

is one that engages the attention of all great em- 
ployers of labor. Various systems have been put 
into effect, the model of most of them being that 
of the Pennsylvania Railway Company, which 
devotes a very large sum every year to its pension 
fund. The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
Company has just organized a similar department 
which will cost some $200,000 per annum, and 
the United States Steel Corporation is considering 
several plans to retire employees who have been 
in its service a given number of years, and to take 
care of men injured in the operation of its 
machinery. Mr. Booth-Tucker, the head of the 
Salvation Army in the United States, has come 
forward with a very practical plan of relief which 
promises to prove less costly for the amalgamated 
corporations and better for their beneficiaries. In 
several of the western states the Salvation Army 
has established agricultural colonies, which have 
not only been successful in supporting the original 
colonists, but now produce a surplus of grain and 
vegetables. The disposal of this surplus at a 
distance from great cities presents a problem of 
considerable gravity. The proposition is that 
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the Steel Corporation shall send its pensioned 
employees among these Salvation colonies, pay- 
ing, of course, a fair share of expense. 

It is estimated that the support of men injured 
by accidents in the service of the several corpo- 
rations composing the steel combination now 
costs over $200,000 per annum, the average 
pension amounting to $250 a year. Mr. Booth- 
Tucker offers to provide each of these pensioners 
with a comfortable home and ten acres of land in 
any one of the Salvation Army colonies for a 
loan of $500 of the corporation’s money for a 
term of ten years. At the expiration of that 
period he offers five per cent. interest on the 
amount. It is not in the plan that the sum shall 
be paid back, because the option of renewal is 
reserved for the benefit of other families similarly 
situated to those originally cared for. The ad- 
vantages of the scheme are two-fold. In place of 
an absolute disbursement the pension fund not 
only solves its immediate purpose of aiding the 
disabled, but provides a permanent investment, 
the income of which will eventually insure a com- 
fortable living for all dependent on the corpora- 
tion’s pension. 

It is an endless chain of co-operative benevo- 
lence. Presumably the consent of the corporation 
to this plan will tend to the establishment of 
colonies in the neighborhood of Homestead and 
other centres of the steel industry, for it might be 
difficult to persuade the prospective pensioners 
to leave localities in which they have lived in 
order to make new homes in the far West, where 
the Army’s colonies are all situated. The plan 
would further seem to make for the permanence 
of these Salvation colonies, and to ensure their 
becoming in the course of time strong and pros- 
perous communities of the best type. 


Straight from the Great Lakes to Europe 


ESSELS of the same size as those in ocean 
use a generation ago are beginning to run 
between Chicago and European ports. The 
route is troublesome. It is through channels, 
canals, locks and shallows, and then across the 
Atlantic where it is not always amiable. But it 
saves reshipping, and this saving will be a great 
gain. 

The first Chicago-European vessel had to 
unload part of its cargo at Buffalo, then float 
through the canals, and reload again at Montreal. 
It buried its nose in St. Lawrence mud and had 
other nasty adventures before it reached Montreal. 
But the point is that by hook or by crook it man- 
aged to get through, and that Chicago is a 
seaport and that ocean-going vessels can come up 
to the edge of the prairies and take on their 
products. 

The greatest difficulty is the small size of the 
locks through which the vessels must pass. 
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They can hold vessels about 250 feet long and 
of about fourteen feet draft. They prevent the 
use, therefore, of vessels of over 3,500 tons; and 
some of this small tonnage has to be unloaded 
before the Welland locks can be passed. 

The Georgian Bay canal scheme is regarded 
as the only way out of the difficulty. The 
present St. Lawrence system cost about $75,- 
000,000 and has just been completed. To ask 
the Canadian Government now to build the 
Georgian Bay canal at an estimated cost of $67,- 
000,000 is at present impracticable. Yet this 
will undoubtedly be done before long, for the 
agitation in Canada is incessant. 

The prospective value of the canal is so great 
that it seems almost visionary. It would bring 
Chicago, “the grocery store and meat shop of 
the world,” goo miles nearer to Liverpool on the 
through trip than it isnow. That nearness would 
mean reduced freight charges, quicker delivery, 
and a dozen other obvious things. And the 
through trip would mean in addition, on the re- 
turn voyage, the uninterrupted transmission of 
all breakable goods to the Chicago market. 
Considering the huge eastward shipment of food 
products, and the large westward movement of 
European manufactured goods, the Georgian Bay 
plan seems to be a necessary one. 

The aggregate burden of American vessels is 
more than 5,000,000 tons, and more than 1,500,- 
ooo tons of this is on the Great Lakes. This 


large proportion would advance by leaps and 


bounds if the canal were cut; for the locks 
would, according to the plans, admit vessels 500 
feet long and twenty-three feet deep in the water. 
Eastern railways and seaports would apparently 
suffer from the competition of such a canal; but 
the traffic of the future will be great enough to 
keep rails and water routes both busy. 

With ships making the most of the St. 
Lawrence system, and with a possibility of the 
Georgian Bay route being some day opened, 
the Northwest has its day of greatest develop- 
ment and wealth-getting yet ahead of it. Great 
as the present is, its golden age may be a thing 
to come. 


Music by Machinery 

HEN it was proposed some years ago to 
apply a mechanical contrivance to the 
playing of the piano, the proposal seemed doubt- 
ful in the extreme, and even silly. But in a com- 
paratively short time really remarkable effects 
with the mechanical piano-player have been ob- 

tained, and the future is full of promise. 

At the start the instrument had the great fault 
that seemed impossible of correction. Machinery 
and art are far separated, and while the com- 
bination of cogs, and pneumatics and paper rolls 
might be able to grind out a tune with precision 
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from the piano, it was in reality little better than 
the street hurdy-gurdy or hand-organ, as far as 
the gaining of artistic musical effects. But im- 
mense progress has been made. Seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties have been overcome. 
It was considered out of the question, for in- 
stance, to arrange the mechanism so that a 
melody could be made to cut through the back- 
ground of tone. But, at least, one instrument 
has now a fairly well perfected system of accents 
which in part solves the problem. The manipu- 
lation of soft and loud pedals has been obtained 
in another player by pneumatic action, while yet 
another has added reeds, and thus given a body 
of organ tone. There are various simple and 
complicated methods of winding and unwinding, 
stops for the gaining of expression, banjo and 
mandolin attachments, some more and some less 
successful. 

If the best portions of all the instruments 
could be joined into one even now there would 
be a moderately perfect piano-player as a result. 
Even now the color and movement, light and 
shade of the work, which many of these instru- 
ments will do under the hand of an experienced 
musician, is marvelous. It is no longer a hand-or- 
gan attachment to a piano, which can play nothing 
but popular minstrel and travesty airs. It plays 
under a practiced man the most difficult selections 
from opera, oratorio, exceedingly well, and 
there is every reason to believe that improve- 
ments will follow rapidly, and the whole process 
be simplified in the next few years. 

That the piano-player is an educator, which 
brings the best music into the homes of people 
who would ordinarily hear it only, at best, a few 
times a year, is undoubted, and it is not at all 
certain that in a few years it will not have an 
artistic value as yet unrecognized. 


Texas Oil for Steel Production 


HE extraordinary developments of petroleum 

in Texas promise to exert a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the steel industry of the United States. 
There are immense deposits of Bessemer iron in 
Llano County, Texas, free from titanium and be- 
low the Bessemer limit in sulphur and phosphor- 
ous, which have never been worked because of 
the absence of a cheap fuel. It has been proved 
that steel can be produced cheaper with gas and 
petroleum than with coke, and the Beaumont oil 
makes an admirable fuel gas. The only objection 
so far found to using artificial gas in steel and 
iron making is that the furnaces and linings can- 
not withstand the enormous heat ; but this can be 
remedied by the use of either bauxite or some of 
the silicious graphites that are found in abundance 
in Alabama, North Carolina and elsewhere in the 
South. But the Beaumont oil does not depend 
alone on the Texas ore supply to make it a factor 
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in economical steel production, as it is near the 
sea and can draw its raw material for manufacture 
from the vast deposits of Cuba, owned by the 
Standard Oil Company; the deposits of Ven- 
ezuela, owned by the Orinoco Iron Company ; and 
the deposits of Santa Marta, Colombia, owned 
by Caracristi & Co. All of these ores lie within 
about 1,000 miles of the new petroleum centre 
and offer to Texas the possibility of becoming the 
steel producing centre of America. 


The Growing Use of Private Cars 


RIVATE railway cars have always been 
associated in the popular mind with great 
wealth, but a plan has been developed which 
makes it possible for even a vaudeville actor or a 
business man in ordinary circumstances, or any- 
body else reasonably well-to-do, who wishes to 
make a display or to enjoy the luxury of travel, 
to own a private car built according to his own 
specifications. A car-refitting company in New 
York City buys old Pullman coaches, tears the 
inside furnishings out, and refits them according 
to the wishes of its customers. Whatever kind 
of private car a man may wish he may order— 
parlors, handsomely carpeted, sitting-rooms, din- 
ing-rooms, sleeping compartments, smoking-rooms 
—all with equipment more or less perfect accord- 
ing to the price. And cars are refitted in this 
way and sold for prices varying from $1,500 to 
$15,000. 

Very handsome and serviceable cars have been 
built from the old “castaways,” and the man of 
moderate means can travel privately and com- 
fortably in a home of his own. It is an interest- 
ing evidence of American manufacturing thrift 
and of the growth of wealth. 


American Locomotives Abroad 


HE English have been severely criticising 
American locomotives because they con- 
sume more fuel and for other reasons cost more 
to run than machines of English manufacture. 
Yet the growth of our export trade in locomotives 
continues to grow, Last year 525 were exported, 
valued at $5,592,403, whereas ten years before, 
only 144 were exported. English statisticians 
record the value of their exported machines and 
not the number of them. The value is still 
slightly in advance of the value of American 
locomotive exports; but the American trade is 
fast gaining on the English. 

Two of our consuls have recently sent home 
notes that have some bearing on this subject. In 
1899 five English locomotives were ordered for 
the Jamaica Government Railway. One of them 
was tried over a graded route early this spring 
and after considerable balking came to a stand- 
still—a failure. The interesting part of this is 
that American locomotives had frequently climbed 
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the grade without any trouble whatever. Again, 
the harbor authorites of Calcutta advertised for 
bids on locomotives. The lowest English bid was 
$7,349 for each locomotive, to be delivered within 
nine months ; the lowest American bid was $5,598, 
delivery within six months. Of. course, we re- 
ceived the contract. An offset to the greater 
quantity of fuel required by the American machine, 
is its greater hauling power. 

An American locomotive is a monster of. 
strength and it is not the sort of thing to “hang 
from a lady’s watch-chain—if it were smaller.” 
It is a mighty worker, most popular in these parts 
of the world where things are done on a massive 
scale. It is perhaps for this reason that it is in 
favor in those parts of the world where heavy 
new tasks must be done—Siberia, South Africa, 
Egypt, Russia, India, Chili, Sweden and Japan. 


Where Wheat Is King 


ITH the usual noise which accompanies 

everything in Kansas a hundred million 
bushels of wheat have been harvested and placed 
on the market by Sunflower State farmers this 
year. When one reckons that every acre of 
wheat means from five to fifteen dollars clear 
profit, one can readily see why the loss of one 
day may mean a thousand dollars to a farmer 
who is running fifteen binders and a hundred 
men, , 
From out of the deep sea of mortgages and 
bonded indebtedness Kansas has now arisen until 
she is the kingdom of wheat—which means a 
moneyed centre. 

From early June until middle July thrilling 
scenes are enacted in the Kansas harvest fields. 
The hum of the binder is heard on every hand. 
Men hurry into the fields at sun-up, and are 
reluctant to quit them at dusk. A cold dinner is 
eaten while the binders are still going. The 
horses are fed as they walk around the fields, 
and water is handed to men on the go. Mechan- 
ical experts drive around the binders, and a 
break-down is repaired in a few minutes. In a 
field where many binders are at work the har- 
vesting is carried on with clock-like regularity. 

Farmers not only have the running of their 
harvest gang down to a fine point, but they have 
the cost price of everything at their tongue’s end. 
A binder will cut fifteen acres a day, and the cost 
of running it is forty cents an acre. Therefore, a 
man who is running fifteen binders is at a con- 
siderable expense—about $100 every day. The 
cost of harvesting a crop of wheat, from the sow- 
ing to threshing, is figured as follows: Plowing 
and harrowing, $1 ; seeding and drilling, $1.50; 
cutting, $1.25; threshing, $1.75; hauling, 
$1.50; total, $7. The farm help is paid $2 a 
a day, and is expected to work from sun-up to 
dusk, with double pay for nights or Sundays. 





